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JEFORE our next issue reaches our readers the Presidential contest 
) will have taken place and the result been made known. It would 
not be quite true to say that the Democratic prophets are as loud or as 


confident as the Republican, and it would be still less true to pretend that 
e chances, at best or at worst, are even. All the precedents, that ars 
precedents, in our political history, and all that we know of the tem- 
per and behavior of the American voter, assure the Republicans of vic- 
t in this as in the five preceding national elections. The cause 
er, for discouragement which affect the general ticket are les 
potent in the Congressional districts, and no one can e) ictly fore- 
st the gains of the Republicans in the lower House. At the 


of 


sh incentive to efforts to m 


South the present ‘ss of the election 


. : 
ntly rvil - 
its} serving as a 


the “ brigadier’ representation. Success in this direction 


- we | ‘a } ¢ e . > D oe hi; 2 . Lar 
regard with indifference if, as some Republican orators believe and 
i 


ssert, the approaching defeat of the Democrats means 


t ‘ Tha: ] ] ] ¢ 22 
it party. There can be no doubt that such a catastrophe would 
; I 


ensue if the Sclid South seceded from an organization which has 
heen nothing but a hindrance and an injury to it since April, 1877 
While we also look forward to this, we will not undertake to fix the 
late of its happening. The one thing « both sets of 
prophets agree in proclaiming it, is that, ck or Gar- 
feld be the next President, the Solid Sou r be heard of 





The canvass closes without asingle speech having been openly made 


to and on behalf of the Re publicans of the South under the auspices of 


the National Ex« 
aid and comfort an address by Marshall Jeweil, the 


cutive Committee. They have received in lieu of such 


chairman of that 
It 


stand up in the 


“if 
brie i, an 


committee, transmitted through the Associated Press. is, in 
appeal “to the Republicans of the Southern States” to 
sight of the whole country and cast their votes for the candidates of 
It har . 


has a squint northward rather th: 


their choice. dly deserves notice as a serious document, for it 


’ . 1 ; 
in southward, or, in other words, 1s 


intended for general political effect. It says “the Republicans of the 


North are fully aroused to the truth that the Democratic party con- 


t 
1oses to 


quered” half the Southern States “by violence, and naw proj 


retain them by fraud.” The force of this, for those who have lon 






memories, is greatly weakened by the fact that the address is counter- 
signed by the secretary, an Arkansas carpet-bagger who is largely re- 
sponsible for the Democratic recovery of supremacy in that St as 
well as for its present disgraceful repudiating attitude, a h re- 
lation to the Baxter-Brooks civil war at Little Rock in 1 describ- 
ed in a Congressional report, should put him to the blush Ss mani- 
festo to ridicule in what relates to violence and fraud. 

The campaign story of the week emanated froma basement on Nas- 


sau Street, and was to the efiect that General Garfield had 





uary last to one “ H. L. Morey, Employers’ Union, Lynn, Mas short 
letter giving his opinion that “ the questi mployees is o1 1 ques- 
tion of private and corporate economy, iting that h« Ss not in 
favor of abrogating the treaty with China “until our at manufactur- 





ing and corporate interests are conserved in the matter of labor.” 1 


letter, together with its envelope, was printed in fac-simile, and was 
| 


Vilicent arch y rn 
Diligent searcen \ S al 


1eralded as Garfield's political death-warrant. 
once made for Morey and for the Employers’ Union, but, 
aid afforded by the telegraph, he has not yet been discovered, and the 
Lynn manufacturers deny any knowledge of the Union. Thi ter, of 
course, has not been exhibited, even unde 


Gen. Garfield | 


rm ¢ 
I l 


is published several denunciati: 








a a a oe ee 
forgery ,votn in its: inguage and scntiment, wane 
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r re ) i t r oppo tsco 
é tt ( faction ha t 5 Phe 
A ' 
r ‘ ‘ byl, \t 
t } " 
i { | 
) I { I OOV er t 
to postpe \ 
p -% I ( | i » | tions S ¢ arly I 
hope ol Oo to be vaandoned. The lat- 
ter ha ce tr that Mr. Barnum had to do was to 
pport t fact east to blame for the failure of the at- 
tempt Lecce o e | ( > upon tne Read sters ry 
} t the I | ; i pe Dp the ¢ S y 4 ISI 
p 1d 1 Vi | Wemocrat to pr tpe ne toa state in Ss the dite 
I¢ ( | hit ( cle t 1d t the pre sent crisis to vote for the 
I ier ciecl I il ti KCl 
Of ! General M ! been in nowis¢ t down by this 
pronu lento rhe results of Presidential elections doubtless seem 
rat t t m, considering il task to ich he has de- 
\ ! his energies of reforming Virginia politics by repudiating t 
state debt and generally introducing mot gor into local administra- 
tion He has issued a counter-proclamation, saying that Barnum's 
dre is no surprise to a Readjuster in Virginia,” and adding the 
neat remark that | party nticipated it for months, and won- 
dered why it was delaved.”’ He pr ceeds to say, in a defiant tone, 
which is probably very disconcerting to the Funders, that his party have 
never expected, sought, or claimed recognition from the National Com- 
mittec ind that they ** are heht ny for al gher prize than any abstract 


title to Democracy.” Whether or no he was wise in this last phrase it 


is impossible for any one north of the scene of controversy to decide. 
Che Funders jump upon it with vigor as an unconscious unmasking of 


Mahone’s treacherous intentions. ‘* Read that honest confession, ye de- 


luded people of Virginia who have innocently followed what you sup- 
sa Democratic leader,” the Richmond L7sfatch exclaims in 


yosed 1 


triumph; and there are numberless other untimely indications that 


fidelity to ‘* Democracy ” is regarded by even those Virginia Democrats 
who object to the title “ Bourbon ” as the first of political duties, in no 
matter what exigency. Chis is what renders it doubtful, at least to 
people who have no intimate interest in the honor of Virginia, whether 
Mahone is not performing a publi rvice in exploding the nonsense 


ind antiquity of Bourbon notions, even at the expense of cheating the 


creditors of the State. AS toU eifect upon Garfield’s chances of car- 


rying Virginia, it is enough to say that the Republican party there is, of 
course, mainly composed of negroes, and that if these vote for the Gar- 
field electors the Funders will have a substantial plurality over Mahone, 
whose party is largely made up of blacks. It is perhaps safe to say that 


he will look to their allegiance. 


We expressed last we k oun opinion that the tariff tactics of the 
Republicans at the eleventh hour had turned the scale in Indiana. A 
better authority than ourselves, the editor of the Indianapolis Yourza/, 


divests the victory of any national significance whatever, and says * the 


election only made apparent what existed months before—a firm resolve 
on the part of the people to rebuke the outrage on their decree confirm- 


ing the amendments to our State constitution.” 


by the manager of the Re- 


The Journal must be 
well informed, because it was bought out 
publican canvass, Mr. John C. New, in order “ to put it in harmony 
with the campaign plan.” Its course throughout has been noticeably 
uiet and dignified, and we were struck by nothing more than its sud- 
en lack of interest in the efforts to secure a reversal of the Supreme 
We felt then 


that a secret confidence in the Republican advantage made an October 


Court decision denying the adoption of the amendments. 


election perfectly acceptable to the leaders, with all the appearance of a 


special providence. Our impression has been that since the petition for 


rehearing the amendments have figured but little in the Yournal's 


rfare, and our surprise is therefore great when we find these pro- 
] 


. . » ‘ : 
ce ~ tr chief. 1 not the 


sole, cause of “the late political revolu- 


The Nation. 














[| Number & 


tiolr We do not, of course . doubt thi Journal s sinceritv wher 


Ctl 


deplores the fate « he amendments as 2 | to honest cover 
ores t i tt amendments as a loss to honest government 
' 
1 | cm ) tt ect ection, \ 
l, of sece ! mportan¢ Mien of all part shai 
, 
{ ! M4 
| { - > ry j’ ‘ 
if tor doubting the ‘feurzals interpreta 
t Den tic defeat we should find it in the smallness of ] 


+] ] ‘ oy 4 
Porter's plurality and the largeness of the Yourna/'s phrase for t 


buking party—*the sovercign people.” Here, we will agree, v 


lespicable conspiracy on the part of the Supreme Court and the ad] 
Mr. Hendricks to nullify the adoption of the amendment 
Which, in the popular view of both parties, had really taken place. \\ 


ve expec ted the juggle to receive a « rus! ing cr 


demnation, especially if the sovereign people had had any hand in 
but, as a matter of fact, the sovereignty appears to reside in 7.551 n 
voters, or thereabouts, who are all that remain if we pair the Re . 


t 
Lt 


llots until the latter are exhausted, and « 


can and non-Republican ba 
stitute less than two per cent. of the total poll. 
be withering to evil-doers, or to indicate that the sovereign people, of 
ibsorbing and universal interest in stump-speaking we had s1 


This does not seem 


vid accounts, had their eyes fixed upon the same object; or that Mr 





Schurz, when he opened the campaign at Indianapolis, and confined 
himself wl unless we are mistaken, to national considerations, was 
talkir g beside the point. 

Secretary Sherman made a speech, as usual both able and adroit, at 


the Cooper Union on Tuesday night, largely in defence of the financial 
measures of the Republican party since it came into power, but wit! 

a word of reference to silver, except as a portion of the curren 
like the restored gold and the redeemed greenbacks, w 
monument of the party’s wisdom. He undertook to meet again Sena- 


tor Bayard’s characterization of the Resumption Act as a “ jug 


measure,” and complaint that Mr. Sherman would not allow hit 
offer an amendment to retire and cancel the greenbacks, by saying 
Mr. Bavard “must have known” this would defeat the bill and incre 


Now, the Senator from 
Delaware and every one else knew at the time that Mr. Sherman's r 


the hostility to it of his Democratic associates. 


to put a precise construction on the terms of his measure was di 
by his desire to pass the bill with the aid of all the doubtful vot 


} } 1-3 ] 


could secure, and this is a kind of statesmans] 


ip which has its e) 
it least. But it is odd to find in the 7Zmes's report (the 77zb 





quite different) Mr. Sherman saying in one breath: “If his |Mr. Bay- 
ard’s| idea had been adopted it would have defeated resumption, 
there 


spect to the Democratic party. 


would have been an end of it. That is what I complain of in re- 
In political life they are not frank and 


manly. They don’t meet a question fairly.” 


Instead of putting an Opposition local ticket in the field the Ni 
York Republicans have nominated a straight Republican ticket, w! 
would be all very well and very wise if there were any principle for 


which they were contending. 


But there is nothing of the kind, and 
can, in the nature of local politics here, be nothing at present, ceria 
but hostility to the dictatorship which John Kelly exercises over the tax- 
payers. ‘To nominate, therefore, men whom the many Democrats op- 
posed to Kelly have no sort of interest in voting for is plainly 
except in so far as it may serve to help the national ticket, which 
believe was the openly-assigned reason for nominating Mr. Dowd in- 
stead of a Democrat. 


Of course Mr. Dowd has no chance of election 
and it is perhaps his own business if he enjoys the sacrifice to which he 
has been calied. As to the minor nominations, no one can apparently 
go wrong if we are to judge by the popular and non-partisan “ endorse- 


nent”? which notoriously it has long been possible to obtain in N« 


York for candidates of almost any description. The registration n 
closed has been the largest ever known in the city—216,929 against 
167,837 last year. The increase in Republican districts is said to 
the larger, but it is to be remembered that the Republican districts beat 
but a small numerical proportion to the Democratic; and besides that, 
this is one of the statistical instances in which “anything can be made 


out of anything. 








‘The 


We print this week a number of interesting communications from 


Oct. 28, 1880] 


riters deeply concerned in the result of the impending election. They 


\ ! maintained in these col- 


ypen to be adverse to the view which 


commend them to s ol our readers as al ccustomed 


put we 


ne whoie potitic al Situation Detore cdé 


ve cast. We do not remember a campaign in which we have re- 
| more evidences of rational deliberation among the class whi 
. y : : 
Valion reaches, and we have not felt it necessary in « h case to accome- 


pany with a comment letters to which it would not be difficult to take ex- 
ption. 
on the probable readiness of the Republican ad 


There would, for example, be something to remark this 
vocates of the Civil-Ser- 
e Reiorm Publication Socie ty to vote for a Democrat who chalk nee d 


+ 


their support on the ground of his superiority to | 


is rival on this issue. 
pt rhaps it would be better, since the Socie ty will 

ive Mr. W heeler’s 
his joining it will be 1 ising an 
t a practical one in the present canvass, but which can prompt- 


SO long b 


But need and ought 


» | name and hearty support, to observe that 


issue which is 


the surest way of r 


fore another Presidential election occurs if the 


1 ) 
iv be made 
public are meantime thoroughly enlightened, and the candidates for Con- 
ress duly catechised, by an organization or organizations above the sus- 


y 
We do not know why the Society now in hope- 


ful process of reconstitution should be suspected of being a “ side-show 


ion of partisanship. 


unless the most active civil-service reformers, 
| But 


and 
Il be the working power of 


to the Republican party,” 
bee n 


of course a publication committee (which wi 


hether in or out of Congress, have are Republicans. 


1] } 


+} : -OmMmn “d i] f Re hii ron P ‘ted j 
1e Society) composed Only of Kepublicans would be suspected, even i 


a mixed committee were out of the question. Such, however, is not 


the case, as will appear shortly after the election, till when no specitic 


announcements of aims or organization can be made. 


The arrivals of foreign gold during the week reached the unpre- 


cedented total of $6,940,399, which makes the foreign specie receipts 


since the beginning of August $41,391,955 against $49,347,804 last year, 
nd since January 1 $46,540,828 against $55,519,082 last year. These 
figures show that the receipts this year exceed the most sanguine ex- 


pectations formed early in the season, and are close upon those of the 


remarkable year, 1879. <A considerable part of the gold now arriving 
is to pay for securities ; the prosperous condition of general business in 
this country, and particularly of transportation, having again attracted 
At the New Yerl 


Stock Exchange, prices of first-class securities and of dividend-paying 


to a large degree the money of European investors. 


shares are in many cases higher than ever before, owing in good 
measure to the fact that the large purchases of bonds by the United 
States Treasury driven and are driving 
investment money out of United States bonds into choice railroad 
Moreover Wall Street assumes that General Garfield will be elect- 


for the sinking fund have 
secu- 
rities. 
ed President, and that refunding operations will be begun early next year 
with bonds to replace those maturing, which will bear not more than 
3} per cent., and possibly only 3 per cent., annual interest. The effect 
of this reduction in rate of interest on what are regarded as standard 
bonds on all classes of investments would be to make buyers satisfied 
with a smaller income, which is another way of saying that higher prices 
would be paid in the market for first-class railroad investments. The 
rise in the prices of railroad bonds ranged during the week from 1 to 5 
per cent., and in stocks from 1 to 13} per cent. ; and it took place with- 
out the excitement which usually attends such great changes in prices. 
The money market continues very easy at 2 to 4 per cent., and although 
the surplus reserve of the banks is now less than $4,000,000, it contrasts 
favorably with that of last year, when there was a deficiency in the legal 
reserve of $82,700. General mercantile trade is active for the season 
and may be called prosperous. 
20 to 30 per cent. over the large business of the autumn of 1879. 


Railroad receipts show an increase of 
The 


and 


price of silver bullion in London has declined to 52¢. per ounce; 


here the value of the “ buzzard dollar” has fallen to 87 cents. 
The Irish difficulty has assumed alarming proportions. 
§ proj 
sistance to legal process in all suits relating to land, and the intimidati 
of landlords claiming rent, of tenants paying rent, and of persons occu- 


isSSassin 


pying farms from which others have been evicted, by 


Nation. SOC) 





3 — ne Lillis . f ! 
assault, arson, and the killing and maiming of cattle, have s] d so 
widely as apparently to amount in many districts to the total loss of 

urity f life a ) Lhe ressure ly ch « , ‘ 
vy this e of st ! ( 
cut of t ( ors ¢ | | \I ] 
; : 
head of the l \ IX e ¢ 
spondent of < 
ive been n ( rt { i | 
Charge on Wht the proses 1ist Da it ‘ 
vhich is difficult to prove anywhere, and in Ireland \ i- 

Wy \ ' ‘ 
possibie. Moreover, it is no pl ) le t tanv conviction ¢ i SC} 
cured in ireland without Pack ov ft jury in manne! tw ik 
vert the trmais into a tarce. Indeed, it is dk tiul whet t \ 

4 5 
could be found in the preset { I ( vw > ( 

t 
, 
| ; 

De pP thre ugn | r ots S jt Sas i | - 

for } me . 
( ieged t tthe A istry prop cs 
; : : 
vision of t Judicature Act whic vill t ‘ enc 
| ‘ F +} | 
to anv other part of t kingdon t ( 
a-} 
bnelal e convict 1 would be certai i . - 
+} ] , 
ever, Vv tad ntage this plat have, as fai | 
opinion is concerned, over the | > ot ( ( < ’ 
™ ] ly ) 7 
jury ti is ltovether A t i rt | \ 

” : at ae — ee 1] ‘ j f 
eyes no Ul tall, and wall stimula cl ol i 
is now one of t worst elements e lr pI | ) 

‘ | | Bo cn 
aoupt, he ver, that the inguave ol he I ( l 
t ] nil y t ] | . 
timulate and suggest violence nad t reat s ol t 
na ' 
resort to it as the legitimate mode Ot expres 5 ‘ \ 

\ 1] lit 1 ir ly \ ] \ ] 

too well exe mMpiutied in the Tol la re ulraves in I 
68 , ' 
which twenty were hanged a few vears ago No ¢ rnmet \ 
» 7 } ’ ] , ' 
ever its ideas or policy on the land question, can ) 
i ‘ ee] 
1 state of things with the strong hand. 

Action is, in fact, forced on the Ministry by the rapid approach of 
sl - re Lo 7} lagi } ° ] ’ } ‘ 
civil War, for the tandiords are beg Ing to hire c ) r thei 
own protection, and the Orang ’ the Nort e% to take 
steps for active operations. Curiously enough, the 1 ferocious 





pre icher of the pe licy of “bullet for bullet” is a Pre istel 
iamed Kane, who has made several speeches calli a t ind 
offering to take a hand in the fighting himself. It uld be crue to 
let matters go any further in this shap s the Land | rue disciples 
would of course, as a hundred times before, get the worst of it in open 
encounters. The Cath ( y, to come out ag st the follv of 
the } ur rl Pp t T ¢ er aisapp ring tre ( oO! 
making very moderate speeches 1 the bishops e beg to de- 
nounce t ent in pastorals, that of tl Archbishop of I n 
eing ! enement But ther s much re tol t i rt 
veyond the control of the clergy. If we « e by w ppened 
in 1843 and 1848, the ¢ ind impris ent of t orators will 
take the life out of it l iwitation neve 1 to Yo 
thing after O’Connell was put d the “ Young move- 
ment collapsed after tl irrest of Meagher, Mitchel, and O’Brien. 
There is in all Irish agitations a considerable element of what, for want 
i i g 1 t . i. 
of a better name, must be called fu lt are consequently apt to 





mest. This was 


aroop when tie ther side seems to be taking it ine 
anada. Everything went 


a British regiment which seemed 


Fenian invasion of ¢ 


force Came on 


well illustrated in the 
well until the invad 
and then the whole Fenian army dispersed to 


mmol } } } 
inciined to shed biood, 


its homes. 


Ihe disorder in which Afghanistan has been involved by Beacons- 


appears to have reached a climax in 


i 


field’s policy of a scientific frontier 
i fresh rising at Kabul, where Abdurrahman Khan is reported to have 


been murdered. If the news prove true, the impolicy of attempting to 


make him the ruler of the whole country, when he was unable to con- 
There can be little 


trol even the northern part of it, becomes manifest. 


question that his obli British Government were a fatal 
death. 


tinies 


ations to the 





avenge hi 


legacy, but there will be no more going to Kabul to 


The field is now clear for the e« to work out its own de 
without 


untry 


interference, but not without interested spectators to the north 


ind to the south of it 
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ted at half re , half political, which burnt itself into 
urts and conscience and, curiously enough, found expres- 
| | hic] not unlike some of those with which 
IR ns describe Southern domination. “ Popery, brass 
( 1 she ( i hundred and fiftv years before 
nt to t plain J n hat t Catholics got 
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t { Paruamen W hat th ( l € | world t nks ot 
pter in English history everybody knows. The lesson it con- 
ger and injustice of legislating or judging men in great 
r cat ries, or concluding that with great classes or categories 
75 as permanent and unchanging motives, either po- 
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men, the shock of war, tl 


{Number Soo 


ime, the remorseless rush of industry, the loud drum-beat of 


1e resistless rivers of population, and, though last, not le 


ction of wild hopes and the explosion of cherished illus 


should make no impression ? 


Naturally, this class of Republic: 
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on, WhO 
Southern 
ire 


now 


iS Or rl 


S101 


consequence has been a greater number 
peals to this class of voters than we 
| since the war, containing what seems a very alarming account of t 


use “ the South 


nent of th 
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men who, 
years, and 
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ans fear 
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for the first time, may not 
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One of the most p 


> isa little book in Harper's “ Half-Hour Seri 


" will make of such a victory. 
ese appt al 
addressed to the five hundred thousand you 
it is estimated, have this year attained the age of twenty- 
will, therefore, vote for the first time. Mr. Bliss begi 
history of the two parties in relation to 
the war. He then pred 
the South, when it finds itself in possession of power, v 
the a 


soldiers ; compensation for the ! 


perhaps obtain. ‘These are: sumption of the 1 
pensioning of the rebel 


the war, and “ perhaps” for emancipated slaves, whi 


uggests, will add “ another billion or two to the national debt 
the substantial objections to Southern ascendenc\ 


} AT 


} Dy wir. 


uced Bliss are sentimental only. 


the most respecte d « 
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c 41 4 1 '* 
if the Massachuseits Republicans, 


, eo 1 
aiso addressed 


voters thre ugh 


f the Boston Advertiser, and in doing so controverts 


about the dangers to be apprehended fror 
Southern ascendency. These dangers, described 
that the of the South 


rule through the North, as before 1860, by a coalition \ 


as 


Ss, are “leaders mean mm 


rn Democracy,” feeling that in that year they made a mis- 


Dem 
ean a return to ante-bell yrinciples and generally to t 
ean a url ante-beilum principies and gencraily to t 
> that on 

1 no scruples as to the use of the spoils, “it may take thr 


1 terms to turn them out, as they would have the ent 


ob 


of the 


0,000 cffice-holders, and 
iy, in the whole, $24,000,000 per annum ”—and would a! 


s of the “Solid South” always at their back ; that 


of “any needful parts 


5 vote 


man nature in the South may be the same as elsewh 
certain conditions peculiar to the South which modify South- 


nature, viz., poverty, leading to financial unscrupulousne 
sness, financial ignorance and long familiarity with priv 


Now, there is one answer to all this, which relieves us from the ne- 


xamining the question whether ail these charges against t 


true. hey are true, it is evident that the 


Granting that t 
ce them believe that their effect on the Northern mind wi 
en in the form of prophecies, that they will tend to the de- 
Yemocratic party at the polls, no matter how “ solid’ the Sout 


‘hat is, they think that the mere rehearsal of things whi 


vay do if it gets into power will of itself suffice, all other busi- 
r laid aside, to cau 


se a majority of the American people to vot 
If mere prediction of such things is 
eso much influence on the Northern imagination, what wou! 
Suppose the Democrats to win and at 
d to satisfy Southern expectations by measures adding (to fol- 
$2,000,000,000 to the national debt ; the immediate effect 
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of this on the national credit would undoubtedly be a rise in the rate at 
: the United States could borrow to, say, five percent., thus increasing 
ebt charges by $100,009,000 annually; and tl be it remarked 

f the | t of the whole peop t for sixteen of the Stat 
, 17,000,000 of population, or about 36 per cent. of the 

| would | i sufficiently tartling 1 of power, it 
i be supplemented, according to Mr. Forbes, by the 1 f th 
freasury “in a thousand ways” for the exclusive benefit of these same 
States, “even after throwing out of the account the danger of unjust 
and vexatious taxes.” It is hardly too much to charge to account of 
these “thousand ways” $50,000,000 per annum more; so that, on what 
| must admit is a moderate estimate, the immediate result of the ad- 


2 - } wacliting: +; oe | 
nt of the South to power would be an addition to the national burdens 
f $150,000,000 a year for the benefit of a small minority of the people 
longing to the States lately in rebellion. We must add to this the 


extraordinary financial and commercial depression and derangement 
h would result from this strange and, indeed, monstrous legislation. 
[he loss from this source would not be palpable and calculable like the 


increase of taxation, but it is safe to set it down at $300,000,000 per annum. 
ll on the States which have 23! electoral votes against 


id 


All this would fa 
the 138 of the “Solid South,” and return 187 members to Congress 


wainst 100 of the South. What would be the effect on the pe opl of 
these States of the mere introduction of bills looking to this astounding 


id unprecedented levy of partial taxation? We will not answer this 


question. It would not be respectful to those who think the mere pre- 
diction of such performances is sufficient to rouse the North. Mr. 
Forbes maintains, however, that if through a feeling of false security we 
let the South into “ power” we shall not be able to oust it under twelv 

rs, when the mischief will be done. There is an ambiguity about 
the use of the word “ power” here, however, which leads to confusion. 
We shall, if the Democrats get hold of the Presidency, perhaps not be 
able to get them out short of twelve years. But even if the Presidency 
gave them a majority in Congress, and even if the Northern section of 
the party was so demented as to follow the South in Congress in piling 
up these astounding liabilities, assuredly the next Congressional elec- 


tion, unless popular government at the North be a total failure, would 


result in returning to the House at least a large majority of members o 
both parties utterly hostile to all such legislation, and the Southern 
claims and expectations would disappear like a balloon before a gale of 


l. This is true, whether it ruined the Democratic chances at the 





next Presidential election or not. We believe it would; but we also be- 
lieve that the Southern claims would be dead and buried long before 
the Presidential election came. They would have perished under that 


popular disapproval to which the Stalwart Republicans now appeal 
through prophecy, but to which they could then appeal through proof. 

Do we, then, advise the young voters to vote the Democratic ticket ? 
By no means. As so many people are addressing them, we have taken 
the liberty of composing a few remarks to them ourselves, which will 


be found below, and which we take leave to say will be found to con- 
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xepupiucans which are more solid an 


enduring than prophecies about Southern wickedr 


tain reasons for voting with the 


ess or dishonesty. 


A SHORT ADDRESS TO YOUNG VOTERS. 


7OU have received appeals from large numbers of Republicans to 


vote for the Garfield and Arthur ticket in order to prevent what 
is called the “Solid South” from saddling the country with an enor- 
mous addition to the pubiic debt for the exclusive benefit of sixteen 


ono- 


States, and from working great confusion in the finances through i 
rance and indifference to the public credit. No other reason of nearly 
equal weight, so far as we have seen, has been given you. No induce- 
ment is held out to you in the shape of improvements in legislation or 


administration, in methods or in men, on the part of the Republicans, 


should you aid in giving the party a new lease of power. But you must 
remember that, although the South might like an enormous grant from 


the public Treasury, no money for any such purpose is in the Treasury 
now. It would have to be raised by loan and taxation from the wh ile 
country, by an act of Congress passed after full debate; and you know 
very well that there is no such love of the South among men of any 
party at the North as to make them willing to submit to an exaction so 
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f ( D life every mal O set er sphere 
! party t mel nding guard over the Govern- 
| velieves in other tests of statesmanship than implacabl 
f ‘ his countrymet id unfailit remembrance 
f their faults and rt n Be 
reo wever, no k of reasons for voti the Republican 
ket this juncture \t every election the voter’s duty is to make 
ct be t! | , I 1 offer themselves for his ip- 
roval lf he refused to vote for any party which did not in all respects 
t his approval constitutional government would soon come to an 
! I | | I , ndidates are open to many and 
hty objections, but they have the enormous merit of being the best 
! l 1 To mi » seek ti purily politics and 
pr reform of all kinds the party is in many ways a most unsatis- 
ry instrument, judged both by its history and by the men who man- 
nm it « innot | denied that there IS more likelihood of 
ng good out of it and through it t in out of or through the Demo- 
ratic part It has a policy of some kind, and its conduct during the 
twent' rs enables to ascert hat this policy 1S. Its candi- 
ite may not be a perfect man, but he has a career behind him which 
les us to form some idea of what he will do in the future. Finally, 
l€ party « ins larger part of it portion of the American peo- 
le whose opinion in tl ng run governs the country, manages its 
dustry, d ts its material and intellectual progress, and to which 
ery one W ishes for purer manners and nobler laws must sooner 
r iter P| | 
With the Democratic party it is, on the other hand, very difficult for 
young man to throw in his fortunes, because he cannot find out what 
id ing to trave lThere is no mode of ascertaining what its 
rinciples are. It is in favor of a high tariff if that seems likely to com- 
rand most votes, d a low tariff if that seems likely to command 
1OSt votes It deals with the currency question, and ndeed all other 
s, in similar fashior In fact, it stands for no known political 
Its candidates are equally uncertain. Since the nomination 


nough, It will be time 


is no knowing whom it may nominate. 
Edmunds 
Colonel 


; ‘ me 
South Carolina thieves. 


1884, nominate Grant, or Babcock, or Senator 
Mr. Plaisted, or Cardinal 


Smalls or iott, the 


McCloskey, or 


Senator Moar, Or 





» Ingersoll, or even 


ere is no American citizen whose nomination for the Presidency by 


Democratic party seems to be out of the question. So that there is 
man, to whom it is worth while to take politics in- 
lligently, for whom the party at present can be considered serious 
enough to join it when it appears that it has 
is some articl 


creed, and that there in the creed for which it is pre- 


sutter cdeteat. 


ARE THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES DECLINING? 


\ WRITER in the July number of J/acmillan’s Magazine answers this 





question with an emphatic affirmative. Centralization, Governmental 

fer é pulsory military service for students, the small pay of the 

te ~ 1 es,-f < ed h « I 1 minor causes to 

vhich the universities formerly played in the national life 

| rt I d on observation of one of the smaller 

reat i t to the larger ones, of which this writer con- 

\ wn | little. Che question is of vital importance for an 
young 

In the first pl , it is well known that many of the German universities 

founded by petty principalities in a spirit of rivalry. A century ago 

ere re nearly fifty of them. Patriotism and local pride bound teacher 

1 student each to his own universit [he corps which kept alive these 
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h t] ttractions of the large cent: 
At tl n el I w i tnipe 
} y ‘ { ett 
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‘ ed to serv t r 1 i riny at 
nie Hence the w t l of i wi 
t I] I I lt of ts the | 
r wl | it handful of st nt it gis very | 
j is n I Is tline and e! gv in writing, In every case of adv " 
! t ll be ju { Ls lely by the amount and quality of 
his publications ; hence the quantity and often the immaturity of them. O 
vho has writt ttl ting is almost never promoted, the G 
ernment has in most cases transferred the authority to punish students’ misde- 
from the old 1 liversity tribunal to the police o1 civil courts, but h 
left e€ ancient system unaltered in the larger universities. This me 
| ly incensed th st lent - ho thought it so light a disgrace to be con- 
by a edel/ that th ir corps badges might often b seen displayed behit 1 
‘ of the university prison-room, Why Berlin and Leipzig should r 
nh id vstem of legitim tio and m riculation cards, while Giessen 
erlang are not allowed to do so, is not clear. With inferior laboratori 
| I ith pl luc ms olten lightingly referred to or wl ly 
ignored by professors of their own department in the larger centres, the fa- 
culties of the ller universities can compete in no way save by lowering 1 
| nents or the price for degrees and examinations. Even the facility 
with which the student can now migrate from one university to another is un- 
favorable f he smaller ones For the latter the ‘* decline ” is thus evid 
enough, and is likely to continue with increasing centralization. They n 
eventually come gymnasia or vea/-schools, training young men either { 
busi ‘ r entrance into the large universities, or else cease to exist 
rether Cheir probable fate in this respect is not unlike that of many of ou 
ywn rural or Western colleges. However much may be said, and howe: 


truly, about the advantages of a country loc clear th 


ition, 1t is now pretty 








hi universities of the future will be in or near the large cities. 
n restricted to the larger universities the question of decline is h 
to deter Ihe professors, so numerous and so authoritative in leg 
tive bodies a few decades ago at the beginning of parliamentary life in Ger- 
many, are now for the most part excluded from political and administr 
affairs. ‘The chief party leaders and journalists, with a few conspicuous « 
eptions, belong to no facultie So far from the heads of departments be 
int ed in t r policies by professors, as was common fifty years ; 
e ag f the eat systems of philosophy, the state now regards the uni 
s one of the means for the accomplishment of its ends, which they 
t inpractical to be trusted to determine without guidance or even dict 
Hence no complaint is more common in university circles than that of 
oluteness of the state, which, although generally leaving the universit 
ana their own affairs as of old, has not scrupled on several consp 
ions of late to assert its supremacy, reversing the decisions of acad 
senates, and even deposing professors and suppressing their works. 11 
rs of political or philosophical subjects who show their loyalty by zeal 
espousing the cause of the Government are generally promoted rapidly. A 
th ime time academic freedom, even here, is not seriously or unwi 


This oce 
] re labs tori ] tallv } 
large aboratories, and usuaily somew! 


Che chief professor of a department lives in the 


Nepotism is a more real though not yet alarming danger. 


more oiten Ul 


as follows 


ian elsewhere in the 
building wh 
he experiments and lectures. He has the powcr to appoint his own /amulu 


to wash cruc s, scour up his instruments, etc. The salary for these dut 
is little or nothing beyond, perhaps, free tuition; and his own son, who 
just beginning to hear lectures, takes the position without objection, and per- 
haps later even assists the father in experimenting before a lower cla 
After graduation he is regularly appointed assistant, and, on passing the ex- 
amination of a docent, can begin to lecture, using the apparatus of the father 
who leaves him one choice examination-topic after another till students of the 
department mzst hear him. We know one professor who has thus three mem- 
family under him in various stages of advancement. Aw 
from the patronage of a large laboratory, and hence throughout the academ 
riment, 


Ihe son is pre 


vant re Ol super 


this evil, though by no means unknown, is less liable to ex 


me to seek to follow the occupation of the father, has the 

l parental discipline, and should, of course, have the bene- 

fit of every 
Che social attractions of a great city like Berlin seem making themsely 

To be 


visits in the laboratory and lecture-room from members 


uch fair prestige. 


felt unfavorably upon the younger professors there, introduced 


the ro e invited to conferences about the education of princes 


il family, to | 
. ‘ . . 1 . 
and to receive honorary titles and medals ; to be elected to active membe! 


ty 


in various societies and administrative bodies, to superintend the construct 


and furnishing of hospitals and laboratories, to give popular lectures, and to 
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rged by publishing houses to print something, anything— ature Oo f the country d that | irgh larters of 
r though it b these are me of the often too i lents of | t di ence, t | Ml 
il | in B J sed to é Ge rs I ' l 
be lled popular, like his Pari f t I | t vv | 
loves to the fir ) po] e y 1 f " 
f pref i p , of | 
1 influ ff for t t f -]] from 
lerably wel red I th re f I \ 
| r without eftor } 1 » t é ‘ ( \ | I t \ 
while the remuneration ed to these } 3 i th | f , 
t i stre ol ne ssity to eke out an in ne Dy i i I pre \ | 
In the department of philosophy, in the technical st , there has been an There « ! doubt that the prov 1 | , 
stioned decline. The history of philosophic thought is likely toremain | example of commercial intellig nd ¢ 1 
f the most popular and important university topics, but the taste fon ind political level is a high one; but i far 
ginal speculation is gone. There is no metaphysics to speak of, save in the | it ceases to be provincial Phe w rs 
w sense which embraces the theory of the constitution of matter and the | tability are derived from London, and even t ot ext 
natu id laws of force Physiological psychology has recently assumed a1 lishi he leading artic] nd the | \ 
preme position in the philosophic curricult Th other phil pit In g ty of tl r ¢ ] 
| s devote themselves to the theor) ind history of education, Cu/tur- | ! simp det l ents ¢ ] l 
fe, esthetics, free-religious expo n, or else represent s] 1} | ‘own corres] show i t 
ools of thought. Of eight nominal professors of philosophy in Leipzig | opposite kind, the chief interest of 
it two can be called very strong or influential men. For many centuries | is fixed on London. Not merely reports of | f } 
philosophy was devoted to rationally determining and exploring the founda- but the doings of what is « ed Society, t 
tions of religion; it now performs the same function for lence. The old } tesme t plays pi iced o1 uw to b 
idealism, which used to be the dominant influence in the universities, is gone. | books which have just come out « about to com t | 
Since the death of Rosenkranz not a single Hegelian professor lectures in doing, and thinking, and saying furnishe e mater { | 
Germany. While these old systems prevailed, science—even the medical | typical London correspondent of ry 
iences, the most practical of all—was in a lower condition than in France, | racter of the highest cl His letters w 
England, or even Italy. When, however, its doctrines | 1 to be tested by | fi is, of ri la f , 
)bservation, as those of Schelling and Hegel were in the old Vatur-philoso- | generally of the merest lying gossi The | 
phie, and by experiment, as those of Kant were and still are by physiological | great p: “ f \ 
studies of sensation, then the impulses generated by speculation began to ani- | order. f « | 11 
mate scientific research, The peculiar and increasing pre-eminence of the | the lobby House of Co 
German universities is now in the field of experimental science. Archeology, | has interviews now and then with the head { 
philology, history, law, etc., have had their great triumphs and have their juently with private secretaries and co 
great monuments already completed, and are doing, perhaps, as valuable | Is Way to pl pag | deal of f t 
work as ever; but the cultivation of science during the past twenty years ha metimes \ « J gs « : | , ; 
increased far faster. Five-sixths of the many new buildings which the uni- | chester, or I or I r \ r 
versities have erected during that time are for scientific work or collections. | people bya | ( : l 
Here all talk of decline is simply preposterous. In the above interval the lu the cor Le tar lv 
number of scientific instructors has more than quadrupled, and seems likely t for | lutely 
to continue to increase in the future. irnalist will not be contradicted if he ld tu t W \ 


In this, then, perhaps even more than in other respects and than hereto- | he will obtain immense reput f urate and pos for t if 


fore, the universities both lead and reflect the national, and we might almost should prove t > right l e cond Ss give prov newspay ow 


add modern, life The severe inductive methods, the thorough departmental and tl n advantage as regards pris yint ; fs ! 
organization, the weekly meetings for discussion of new discoveries, and th what it is ] | may turn out to be { — 


often perfervid ardor of investigation in the scientific field have not been ist as people out of society 


vithout stimulating influence upon the other departments. One of the hood of b lled to unt of peo] society t mix 
grandest things about the German universities is that they are devised, unlik g in the san ircles and may me face to fa 


ours, as much for the education of the professor as for that of the student. | desig: future « luct thev have be eculating 1 | I 


Another is that, unlike ours, they are pure republics, with perfect academi col pondence of the better class of provin ews] SIs, t vay 
freedom for all who can pass the required examinations to lecture upon any worth studying by peop! rage 1 lit l aff , whether Vite Ol 


subject, and, with the slight political qualification mentioned above, from any actors. It must | stu scept \ with mi ‘ vation, rather 











standpoint. ‘The result is that the student is brought into the close contact of | giving hints for u rwl ‘ t 
the laboratory with the best professors, learns to feel through them the gen | n th } t of view \ \ \\ l i t \ 
warmth with which new creations or discoveries arise in the intellectual world, | ledg Still, it remains a fact that what most val nd i 

and thus is saved from the danger of losing enthusiasm without gaining in- | the provincial papers is simply an infus f Lond rhey are inte- 
sight—a danger to which all young men are liable, particularly if their teach- | resting precisely the degree in which they are not provincial except as re- 
ers are drill-masters, instead of being educators in the broader sense. The | gards the places of their public 

writer has spent more than four years in four of the principal German univer- In one sense it may be admitted that the provincial newspapers existing i! 
sities, and is convinced that in each of these latter and essential respects and large ce! s of | er on of p ul sent t 





upon the whole they were never so influential or so truly prosperous as to-day. the Londor irnals When an overwhelming impulse, a1 ion of reform 


li } l 





I 
May they never be less so! or of istance, an absolute dev to this or that statesn sCiz ! f 


el t ~ rl ‘ = 4 iti s Csi 4 

| the public mind it is likely to be more strongly felt outside London t] in it 

yndon is the centre in which all the currents of thought and feeling ming! 
a ae ' ion I itre in ich all the curret of thoug dl ’ 
ENGLISH JOURNALISM.—IX. ind this blending makes it impossible that any one of them should juire an 

Ni oR , , } absolute and overmastering lency « r the others It is the centre of 

ENGLISH PROVINCIAI JOURNALISM, i o 

‘etry . ° 99° - 4 ‘ . . : : : ‘ . 
HE note of provincialism” is one of those phrases to which Mr. Matthew | of | t ffairs, mastering their principles and versant with their small- 
Arnold, adopting and adapting it in part from Cardinal Newman, | est details, interpose a thousand checks and qualifications to a single over- 
has given a currency which is apt to become a little wearisome. Provincial- | whelming impuls he varied opi 1 of t ountry is more accurately 


ism has many notes, and among them we may remark a certain lack of culti- | and licately reflected in London than in any other place The dominant 





vation, a swaggering overestimate of one’s self and depreciation of nass ft moment rving away erage minds, almost every one of 
other people. Ihe larger provincial towns are vs icl X \ e every er, finds resistance, or finds little resistance 
themselves with airs of supercilious superiority to London, and l ler fr presence of variously cultivated classes and highly developed 
courtiers minister to this somewhat vulgar feeling by the most assiduous flat- | individual genius, in the large: provincial towns Therefore it happens that 


tery. That Birmingham or Manchester is the real centre of the political life the provincial press at great crises of party struggle, 1 ied away by 
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In 1873 | | f lt then came from n d speculators a ¢ 
f ( ! dy to keep up the into tion. They ‘ 
Senate House were overwhelmingly R lican, and well « 
| ] t! s \ 5 € es } i or ¢ nere ed 
i e ( 1 t by Se or Mortor f Indiana; Mr. ] 
\i ; G ir \. Logan, of Iilinoi r Ilowe, of W 
p of t vw friend «¢ 1 i 
{ i the ! } | 
beth TH » the Republicans being in the majority in 
for the inflation of the currency up to $400,6c0,c0 uch Repub- 
} f s Mort Ferry, Logan, and Howe supporting it vigorously,’ 
‘ if it were the purpose simply to burn me as a heretic for the 
ent of my f -beings, perhaps it would be my duty to acquies« 
1 it is proposed to crucify the Republican party for my heresies, I ] 
will not be deemed impertinent in me to deny the heresy. 


me, there fore, to 


l 2 


ay to the WVa/éion, to its readers, and 





ci I never voted for inflating the greenback 
nd that neither Mr. Bayard nor any colleacu 
| tently against ** incre 1 paper money issues | 
( In proof ef this I ask reom in your columns 
rances in the Senate. 
rotr ted de il to which Ser tor Bayard { 
to ember, 1873, I said, when speaking of « : 
{ ‘ ‘ v, 
‘there was once good wholesome reason why we should have subs 





Y a metallic currency. ‘That time passed by | 
io hold that if this Government add 
—to the volume of these broken ] 





or 
l 


, it 


yromlses 





Government a criminal, [ suppose, but it will come tco1 tr: 
of a cri to suit me.” —Ceng. Record, vol. ii. part I, p. 2 
On the 15th of january following I presented in the Senate a bill p i 


ing for the substitution of bank notes for United States notes. I ar 
then, and still believe, that weil-regulated banks can maintain a circulat 
ce ertible into coin, while the Treasury cannot, ex pt under unusual « 

t I then l 


r has ac n 


‘““The bank note is conclusive evidence that its make 
| 


iing its face by at le Th 


cay exceed st ten per cent. e Treasury 

ri usive evidence that the Government has borrowed a sum equal 
face, has spent it and has nothing to show for it. The bank note can 
issued until the bonds of the Government have been pledged for its pay 


ry note is Issued sin 


r to] 


nply bi “AUSe there is nothing else to issue, 

ay it with. The bank is loaned out, and 1 

borrower himself promises to bring it or its equivalent back. The Tre 
aa 


pers hi 





note 





note is paid out, and the payee takes it because the statute con 


take it, and in the forlorn hope that the Government may some time bx 
pared to take it back. The bank note is issued because business want 
and borrows it. The Treasury note is out because the public creditor w 
payment and cannot get anything else. ‘The bank note is a laborer and « 
money for him who makes and him who borrows it. The Treasury note 


sy 
which 


mendicant the Government quarters upon its creditors in tim 
peace, simply by assuring them that when they meet a creditor they m: 
turn transfer the mendicant to hiin.’’—/éid., p. 672. 

On the 26th of March, when Mr. Schurz moved to make $356,000,000 
may and others urged $400,000,000, 





rid 


‘* Because $382,000,000 happens to be the sum now in circulation, I p: 





pose to acquiesce in that, without saying one word as to how that am t 
happened‘ to get into circulation. And, on the other hand, I shall be « 
pelled to vote against a proposition, let it come when it will or from whon 
may, to increase the sum of legal-tende r notes either to $400,000,000 or 1! 
any sum above that sum which is now outstanding.”—/éd., part 3, p. 348 





[ might quote from that del many other remarks of mine quit 


to the purpose, but these will be accepted as proof that I was not 


list, at least during that session of Congress. There never w 
session during which the smell of inflation was found on my garments, 


January, 1870, I 


ren I enumerat 


before the panic of 1873, to wit, on 
a | a 
considerabdie 


cial situation at 


s follow 


discussed our finan 
| . 
1 maladies a 


re public debt. We are paying a profligate rate of inter 
t. We have n y in circulation. We instead a « 

paper. ‘The business of supplying that circulation is a 
ly ed in nearly equal parts by the Government and bya 
f privileged banking corporations, ‘° 


owe a large 





») money have 


vel f 
Ciy Cl 





limited num 
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‘ 1 r 
p! 


Those corporations are multi 








one portion of the country and almost wholly denied to other large porti 
of it. fhe paper in circulation now, more than four years after the cl 


the war, in a time of profound peace, of quickened industry and of bount 
harvests, eannot be converted into gold save at a discount of 
per cent.; and in this hour of resplendent victory, when the Republic fin 
no foreign potentate to challenge her ability, she finds no foreign merchai 
to trust her integrity.” 
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7 c , ? ? l oe ? lye ’ . +? ++ if ‘ } he +1 ‘ : } ‘ 
Ouoting the remark of Professor Walker, that no large national debt th Bartlett proved himself th l fighting 1 e tv] 1M 

ever paid or discharged except by repudiation,” I replied t n—of t Ile ] w whe } Iw I! 

: ; , . : 

may not find a precedent for tl yment of 1 > \ . 
| repu I ] ‘ 1 
t her | i privilege to ke receck I i lI F 
I 




















I furth 
‘ fur ' 
l ran four hundred n ons of t lebt consists of I l { ‘ f . 
Loti tional curre \ if is all ce ind all duc , \ : . s ; 
mir peopl l of our legislators seem t runder ti 1 d ; " 
‘that these notes, instead of being classed with the debts of the 1 | It w 
carried his point N ! 
j tc the ! I ‘ } } way f | ¢ | ‘ | 
the $ s and section he remedy for 1 ' 
| - maintained, would be f 1 by trusting to t] \ 
‘ 
vf . hu 1 nature, to enlightened if- to 
4 ’ 
1 cy time, wl cures all th . 
, : . 
issue of Now, the fact that I h 1 
tate mv eve printed m { \ 
' 
pleas tom it no 
- , , , : : t hearty way in wh it s alway ‘ \ 
‘* It seems to me the Government hould never issue a? e ot any denomi- 1 f +4 . 
. ‘ , ; ; ; eg : tts hero for peace and harmony 1 the 
ition promising thereby to pa} specie for it on Gemand, : t 
in amplifi ion of his a ments, it ] ~ 
Q)f this Gove nment I aid: 1 P } ) : 
and pretences desig il to ar ugly ~ 
} | 
Ty 1i1 ] — P te , ’ ae i » 4} that 4 
Its contracis, like its re« s, should import solute verity n hat surpr therefore, t ! 
| 
+1 , / + ] 
i } } t 1¢ \< 2, > it ¢ a r l Sit. \ 
\ V iW s“ LO 
Bartlett were he in the | f the livi 
1 1 P 1 } 2 ¢ % 
ithori ie issue of ( 5 tot unt of your ppropriations, less the ee ee ia ret ute liek 
l pp ie t then Luthor t! ex ange ol those st tor ce i 
‘ ’ 1 Carnac i Ta Vy y 
‘ ! ry tes at par lnen, \V ver prefers the interest on t 
] t } } wil] t } +] y » ¢ ¢ ] tics 
to the use of the money will invest either the coin « note ia 
ck But whoever needs money more th t interest of it will keep th ihis idea v val I 
coin or not in circul yn which | . tured to i 
| , sitels 1 thar t ) 
’ ] T 
e for Pre icy. If 1 | ntv 
Stalwarts’ candidate is h that B é 
Ol 1 in New England, | F 
; 
{ m tous of the Opposition 1 t \ 
, ' 
your couumns of so much ! tiie |] 
) bu 1 pplv of t! 
? ] } ’ \ 
‘ I Ul i . ‘ 
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‘ S Ol i 4 
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‘ - 2 ‘ | A \ 
ty ~¢ \ 
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ANYTHING FOR A QUIET LIFE. voted both times for Grant, mignt be expected then to vote { 


cio Sin titel «3 a oe —— me ‘ — ~ -- ¢] - ] ] } 
SIR Phe Driel phrase apov ritte: y aoubtles ; muster as a fair ther LWinning vot it would be l nin F880, and in I }, 





interpretation of the long I 





4 
on the coat-of-arms of Massachusetts. Another unconventional dering of , l ref in ¢o ' bac a ‘ ‘ 
: > i ier \y i 
1 : ‘ ; , he f , = . ’ ; 
the same may be given: ‘‘ile’ll fight to the last gasp, if need be, but he | would be “ visionary and fantast I rief, my letter was ex 
will have peace. I'wenty years ago, when the irrepressible conflict between | one as I am p1 1 to see vou have printed for ‘‘ * * n this week's pape 


1 




















the New-England idea and the Southern idea came to its climax, the real | though that person pro y never set eyes on a s word of it Ph 
re presentative hand that took down from its crest the sword of the State and OF} pos m did ind i \ \ t ») wars int ¢ t 1 ¢ 
wielded it in triumphant vindication of tts motto was the hand = _°76, but it is clear enough that t ] s leaders bx ved that su legree of 
of William Francis Bartlett, the ral in e wl success as they anywhere att 1 was'due to their ‘* waving th dy rt 
1 . r , , " 
the war reached its end. Ile was the n that was the for- ** stirring the r rigadiers Oth > they would not hay . 
tune of my State to send into the field ; he was a true son of the soil if th gun the present ) with the same devilish, and devilishly ti 
ever was one, and if the name of any recent soldier of the old ¢ ! veal I t M ‘ t t \ t them 
is destined to have a place in history that name is his. A Ha: l writer has | s y to ! talist lt 
suggested that the college ought to establish a ‘‘ Professorship of Patriot- | threadbare o1 f ‘‘ talking tariff to the work n t is none the le I 
ism” in his memory, to assure the ingenuous youth who come after him that | that the ‘‘solid”’ verdict of Vermont, where Vice-Presid ler fi 
the noble passion called public spirit has not yet vanished from the land. — in of ‘‘ Destruction to ft Var hed,” is accepted by t 
rhese and all similar he l nerited, for his brief life, so un- s ving { the « y of that cry they will raise it 
reservedly given to his country, was a truly inspirin reer, than which "S4 if they t their tl for t ll certainly t! t 
y § Y> asa uly Inspiring career, than which tu ev g in their man this year, lor they will certainly MnK 1 e.r 
** No grander episode doth chivalry hold, surest stand —their true, winning ¢ 1; and I shall think so too, A straw 
In all its annals, back to Charlemagne.” ¢ ‘ 
i to streng 1 this wee » to-nig at 
But it was not more by his bravery in battle, by his paying with his person | Ashtabula, Ohio, wh le ised me to alight a 
he ‘ » alt ere. ¢ . » take - ¢ } . } 
the penalty of patriotism, than by his magnanimity when the strife was over | few h sin advance take me back out of the 
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f I fol lt \ 
I ( gray 
| \ 
| 
| 
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. t | 

t ‘ ‘ Y ‘ 
! i ! n u I » l i 
ks t the pro y of M iwhusett ! thing for tl 

1 t} the 1 ! tyvotsS h ¢ i who ount ‘al | \l l 1 
: than “Solid” Vermont. When such 
( I trol of (; rn V 

1 of .) S i f ‘ ( i that t S S 

wl Ih mavineed lth When t or of 
( Cor (wh t 1 , f ‘ 

veful sp vhich Am f eat co cou 
try slipping steadily downw 1 towards I iundard) shriel ! 

‘ | Northern peoj pr t nselves with inexpressibl ect- 
! before Old M Secesh,”’ re i {t to those of us who believe that ti 

Uni States extend below M ib ’ no othe ' ; :, 
to Old Man S | cl wl 1 to drive the shriel i - 
propri te yl When ex-P1 id Wi lsey of \ le who ts I l 
acl rlyan is it was ermy lf u to meet, says I do not want 
Grant it I would vote to gi him at 1 term rather than irst term to 
nv Democra even Bayard he ¢ es me that the Opposi ought at 

hazards t e put in f ll control of e Government, 

My hereditary prejudices are not friendly to this Opposition—though the 
last-named member of it is the onl now left on the stage at Washing 
for whom I entertain any definite s¢ ment of personal admiration—but 
politics is a practical busine nd when the Stalwarts try to throw discredit 


on twoand a half milli of voters in the North by pretending that they are 
ruled-’” by the milli nd a half in the Solid South who help to elect their 
candidate, I am bound to reply that I wish t Solid South were, for my pre- 
t purpose, larger as well as | There is something inexpressibly 
wearisome about this rant against the lid one hundred and _ thirty-eight 
‘* rebel” electoral votes (thirty-eight of them representing four States which 
never rebelled, one of the four beit Kentucky, which sent more than on 
hundred thousand white men into the Unio irmy), wh n coming fron 
mouths of men who brag of the larger number of electoral votes that are 
solid for the Stalwarts’ candidate Phe brazen complacency of the pot in 
clamoring loudly against the kne f the kettle may once have seenied 
amusing for its novelty, but has now degenerated into a dan le iteration 
It has been said that the time often comes in many a man’s life when his 
first duty is to ‘‘ clear his mind of cant.” If similar time ever comes ina 
nation’s career, that time is plainly the present time. Since 1568 neither one 
of the rival parties has possessed any distinctive political principles—‘* not 
principle ; they’re in the show business.” Each Presidential election is, so 
far as the chief actors are concerned, a mere sordid strife between the office- 
holders and the office-seekers. ‘The former have in their favor the nine 


points of possession, and this gave th 


ould 


m 


be 


so great an advantage in 1876 that 


even when outvoted they « not dislodged. ‘‘Good men,” who take 


] 


the theological view of politics, and talk about ‘‘ loyalty to their party ” as if 
it were a church, winked at the fraud because it kept the ‘‘ bad men” out of 


power, The solidity of the sullen and impoverished South in favor of Grant 
a dozen years ago had no terrors to the men who now stand appalled at the 


solidity of the hopeful and prosperous South in favor of Grant’s classmate 
d fellow-soldier, Hancock. he vague dread with which many perfectly 
ine people, who had watched calmly the gradually-decreasing premium on 
gold, looked forward to the time when the premium should disappear alto- 


gether and the greenback rise to par, was often compared to the fears of a man 
in the dark, hanging by his hands to the top of a probably lofty wall, until 


to drop 


The 


next November would really cause the 


compelled by exhaustion to the ground—six inches below. 


ded ‘‘ triumph of the Opposition ” 


Both branches of the n 


country just about as serious a jar, ition re 

have been run by the Opposition for quite a while past, and nothing very se- 

rious has happened. When they control the Executive also it is prol le that 
the world will continue as usual to revolve on its axletree once in twen 





four hours, subject to the Co the United State 


the weak-kneed brethren of this simple fact would alone be worth all the cost 
of ‘fa chang Lhe rebel bi diers who may be sent to represent us 
ibroad will doubtless do the country just 2s much credit as the rebel briga- 
liers named Longstreet and Mosby who now represent us. The new ap- 


intments to the Supreme Court most assuredly cannot do so much to bring 


Nation. 
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t | into disrepu lid the appointments made by Grant to se 
l of its right a i nst the Le l-tender Act. 
Wl party | beer » long in power that it claims for itself abo 
\ ly e) ty of the comm ity i 
| e 4 exclusive { of the capi l ind sch I 
t t eV f to be fo l pr cal pury 
\ if } 2% © tor } to « | l out of powe Whe n B 
rew insolent enough t What are you going to do abou 
y owned New York City, he had to be overthrown, even t! 
SS n could not | wverthrown with n. It was at least so 
» put o Ives in the ] of a less powerful and overbearing bos 
I ca ince the Stalw have forced their candidate to annour 
| yh thesion to the spoils doctrine, it will be at least an act in tl 
| of the desired reform to vote for the opposition candidate, who has mad 
no such pledge. I agree with my Chicago friend, ‘‘ A. B. M.,” and witl 
me of your other correspondents, in thinking that the proposed Publication 
S y should be independent not only of existing parties but of existing 
form organizations, which have never accomplished anything. I am 
y to be enrolled as five-dollar subscriber to the publication- 
\bsurd as it may seem to those who think the fund must chiefly be used 
the conversion of Democrats, I will add that, if occasion offers, many p: 
nent Demox vill endeavor to persuade President Hancock to retain 
of the present ‘‘ most efficient postmaster that the city of New York | 
ver been blessed with.” I am convinced that President Bayard in sucl 
would have backbone enough to do his manifest duty, and I am 
vithout hopes that Hancock’s spinal column may prove equally rigid agai 
he pressure of the place-hunters. 
In discussing Grant’s qualifications as a Presidential candidate in 1868 thi 
Nation, while giving due force to the stock objections against an army m 
laid much stress upon his praise worthy habit of quietly doing his best by the 


of him 
nough at the time, though it has not been justified by the 


It se 


s, with similar hopeful 


duty nearest at hand, and spoke in a hopeful strain which see 


history of his administration. “ms equally reasonable now to use tl 





same word ;, In reference to Hancock. 


the 
that I 


I re produ 


m from memory, but if you turn back to your files I am sure vou will fj 


juote them truly: *‘ He is nota perfect bei He is not a man of 


r 
ng. 


the Golden \ge, ora knig] t of the great Order of the Table Round. Hy 
not a statesman in the highest sense of the word, or perhaps in any sense of 
the word—has probably little store of those acquisitions which a statesm 
ought to have. But, unless we greatly err, he has that thing which, of 
others, the times most need, and which the rising generation ought mx 


diligently to seek after.” A MASSACHUSETTS YANKEE, 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEw Yor 


er 18, 1880 


A CONUNDRUM. 
ro TI 


SIR 


{E Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Was the action of the Louisiana Returning Board in 1876 in a 

ing the Presidency, considered historically, so morally and legally unjust 
to compel a Republican who profited by it, and whose every action is infl 
i, as far as he is able t 


» control them, by the highest moral princip| 


, to make what reparation he can by voting the Democratic elector 








only 


ticket this fall; just as he would endeavor to restore, as far as he was abl 


do so, any material thing which the actions of his friends by the same met 


placed in his possession ? D. H. 


NEW 


V. 


York, October 2s, 18& 


In what sense did this moral Republican “ profit” by Mr. Haye 


success over Mr. Tilden? If by the subsequent good government of 
the country, we do not see what need there is of “reparation” on his 
part, or what he has to “restore.” Nor do we understand the sort of 
reparation which consists in voting for a party without reference to its 
probable conduct of the Government. But this opens the whole ques- 
tion of the relative fitness of the two parties at the present time.—Ep 
NATION, 


IN THE 


Tut 


HOUSE OF ITS FRIENDS. 


EDITOR NATION: 
Not 
for the past ten years ‘‘ tyrant man” has opposed the admission of woman to 


have 


lo THI 
SIR: 


oO} 


all the combined eloquence, sarcasm, and ridicule with which 


the responsibilities of the ballot ever dealt that struggling cause so stag- 


gering a blow as has the recent public defence of the ‘* Ladies’ Deposit Com- 


pany” by one who might fairly claim to rank among the highest female 


intellects of our country. But, says a prominent suffragist from Cambridge, 


for this regrettable state of things man is responsible by reason of his persis- 
all financial education from the weaker sex. A 
financial education is necessary, it would seem, to impress upon the female 


tent withholding proper 
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nd the consequence of suspending a supply of water from a vessel with moval pprove y the S te, the I its as a rule vot for it 
in its bottom. It is needless to say that the talented authoress in ques- the Re i 
indignantly repels this unflattering insinuation of idiocy We know, sl Phe Republ party in this State elect Mr. Cornell as gove 
S 1 ety-six per cent, 1 no bu ess rate ol t st, i tl Re I | = } ‘ VI \ \ 
such prof we must take a correspoi risk, but 1 s du i Vr | ! cou to t f ¢ 
vy ** te t | ( d let the women worl t ou In ot! vor \ } ( ¢ a t | ‘ \I ‘ 
t! t we are g mbl ne, nd, as the da rise? raid thr te > to over- letter of ( ’ y 1 r all ¢] ' nd that ] til 
the table before my poor friend } shad time to win from later d positors, Demecrat cted t Kepu ‘ 
I will trouble that respectable journal for its note at ninety-six per cent. Ast efuse to suy rt for the second oft in the Govern ¢ 
se whose money the authoress’s friends have already won, if they were sim- mvicted of these crime In this w ‘ 
enough to believe in the Quaker fund so much the worse for them. The Phen take the Free-Trade issue. Phe Re | \ 
pr ence or absence of wolves at ¢heir thresholds apparently concerns her not. | committed itself to the maintenance of the present ust and une 
Ilow clearly such a position as is here taken foreshadows the coming puri- It has distributed tracts and card very ere def ling rev 
fication of the political arena, when woman shall no longer be excluded from | the Democrats in ¢ ongress, who have voted to revise ly t It 
lists! Tlow like cobwebs will be swept away the various sophistries by true the Democratic party has not dk all that it 
hich man persuades himself that ends justify means, and is thereupon con- But its platform is right. Many of its speal h: | rt t 
it to open his hand and shut his eyes and ask no questions and be told no | party is now vigorous] lin circulating 1 { 
lies! Neither Crédit-Mobilier dividends nor De Golver contracts will in that | counteract those issue cepubl len . I 
day horrify an upright Democracy, while such devices as moieties and the take to say, as you have said, that no speakers o 1) 
lary grab will be remembered only to show from what depth of cort iption liscussed this que 1 \t the first 1 ] ‘ | 
e regenerating influence of woman in politics ] raised us. If, however, | under the auspices of the Young Mea’s Democra ( Ju 
h a case should arise, as the author of ‘ Democracy’ so forcibly describes, | w s fully discussed. It has been since by Mr. Hewitt in t] 
where the country’s salvation actually demands the pocketing of bribes or the | so it has been in many parts of the country. The Free-Trade ¢ 
counting out of bad vet the most votes, doubtless Mrs. Senator inable to supply the demand for revenuc-reform documents from 1D 
Ratcliffe would be « hat emergency. S. . @. organizations in the West. We naturally expected 1 ft t { 
es aa in the Republican p rty, but this we have received l 
CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM PUBLICATION SOCIETY. nna practically that INepuols newspapers ‘| ‘ . 
E 1 x the success of their party than of civil-service reform or the taritl It wi 
To THI DITOR O} HE NATION s ; , 5 ; 
. oa int ‘ =" do to ay ot the Democrats that they are 1 etter. W tev 
Sir: I should take pleasure in contributing to a Civil-Service Reform ; : ae : 
ao 7 ‘ ‘ "he y ’ qaone during the last ten vears to revis« al 
Publication Association which should be entirely dissociated from either ex- he D ‘ ‘ 
? he moc 1 ongress 
isting political party, both in control and in name. , : , ee 
5 ‘ : y \s for civil-service reform, no surrender could be 1 re ¢ 
I should also be glad, in case Mr. D. B. Eaton would consent to rewrite : oy Ming . f : 
: : , : nlc , Ee : the Republicans have made during the present nvass e Lk 
nd condense his valuable work on the history of this reform in England for i! cl exces Th : 
‘ ; : at are cannot do worse. We do think that with the aj tments in t 
popular use, to make a liberal donation, in conjunction with others, to have it ‘ ‘ : ia : 
me ; i ; : an Army officer of the highest character, who has spent his life i: serv 
printed in large numbers, handsomely bound in ornamental cloth of duo- ci : : ; ‘ 
2 : ; ee ‘ Which 1 model for reformers, we might look for e lmprovement, 
decimo size, and sold for twenty-five cents at retail, twenty per cent. off for : ; 
. ; , ; = Whenever you can show me any number of Rey ns W \ 
five hundred or more copies, the object being to get a copy on the parlor-table ae Ie : , . i. 
7 . : — . ag 1S Ve] nh who op} s L=S€ e reve { 
of every farmer in America.—Yours respectfully, I. J. WISTAR. ‘ é <i , 1 
d : - support emocrat who supports such reform, I w ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20, 158 It 1} 


fo THE Epiror or Tir NATION: 


Sik: The project of a Publication Society which shall have for its object 


the dissemination of sound opinions upon the great question of civil-servic« N 
~_ 
reform has interested many of your readers in this State. We of Virginia are pi otes. 


peculiarly alive to the vital importance of reform in the civil service, not alone 


of the National Government, but of the State Government. We who have ; P : : 
‘ : : a pl as ‘ ITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston, have ued a popular ed 
grown up since the war are heartily sick of the old methods, the spoils sys- : : ; , , allele: 
: . e ; — : : 4 eight volumes of the works of Francis Park n, rinning wit 
tem, and all of those enormities which make our politics hideous and render : ; = 
, , . . ® . *Orego lr of 1847 and et | gy for tl present Fronte: 
it next to impossible fur a decent man to be a candidate for office. The re- ate : 
; ‘ P ae a New France der I is NIV There is nothing che out this edi 
form of the civil service will do more for the purification of the politics of the ; ‘ 
, except the price the aper being quite oO] ie | Q le 
country than anything else. Let us, then, work for that reform, and let us .. : Pay nis = : Ane, 
hs 2 7 : . enough for any rary Lhere is me sing volume that sn reac 
bring it about as soon as possible. I will gladly contribute $5 a year to a =. ‘ ae it 
+ ; ‘ . . : ¥ : 2 — a novel, and every one of tl histories ts the highest rity 1 the su 
publication society of the kind mentioned in your columns.—Very respectfully, ae pe bag > : : 
: . : : , {t which it treats (New York : Dodd, Mead & ¢ ) ~—l.odge’s translatic 


JAMrES Hay. ce ; : ;, 
MADISON C. H., VA., Oct. 21, 188 ‘ Winckeln s ‘History of Ancient Art, rinally published in four 


: I 

—- umes, Is now brought out in two pretty solid but not unmanageable and 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION: handsome volumes at a reduc price (Bost James R. Osgood & ( 
SiR: I have read with interest the correspondence in your columns in | The notes are relezated to the end of each volun t reference to and { 

Ss ss l c X o., Bosto are the 


reference to a society for civil-service reform. I should be very glad to con- | them has not been facilitate 1.—A. Williams & ( 
tribute towards such a society but for the following reasons : lishers of the ‘ Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organizations’ 
Many intelligent Democrats think that associations of this sort which are hat city prepared by the body known as the Associated Cl 





















harities. Some 


Dé ] t e li K \ s l 
pre] th 
nominally non-partisan are generally managed as a side-show to the Republi- features of the Bostor system, such as the registration of help extended to the 
can party. In other words, the Republicans in them are ve ry glad to get needy, are peculiar to it ; moreover chapters like those entitled ‘* Select List of 


Democratic assistance when the action of such a soci ty will help the Repub- Books and Papers on Charitable Work, Health Hints,” ‘‘ Legal Sugges- 


lican party, but refuse their aid when its action will help the Democrats. — tions,” ‘* Rules and Suggestions for Visitors of the Associated Charities.” etc 


For example: President Hayes undertook to reform the New York Custom- commend themselves to the benev lent everywhere. The alphabetical index 
house. He appointed a Commission which re ported, after careful examina- — of Bost harities fills eighteen pages. ——The October issue of the A/avazine 





tion, ‘that Collector Arthur and Mr, Corneil had been guilty of malfeasance in Y American Fistory is 





¢ f i SO-¢ “Gates number,” being given up to a his- 
office in the following particulars : they had neglected their duties and turned | ry and vindication of Gates’s Southern campaign, and to original unpub- 
the Custom-house into a political machine ; they had increased its expenses, lished documents. Prof. Goldwin Smith’s 4; er, ‘a monthly review 
while its receipts diminished ; they had kept over two hundred men in the — of current events, Canadian and general,” seems to have established itself on 


employ of the Government, at an expense of $2: 1 firm footing, as well it may, for in the domain of politics at least it is 


work except to come monthly and draw their lwavs to be read with profit (Toronto: Hunter, Rose & Co.) The October 





subordinates to take bribes; Mr. Arthur had 1 number alludes incidentally to a fact concerning which we have never seen 
Lydecker to deliver large amounts of dutiablk goods on special permits witl ny p! se statistics, but which every traveller's experience verifies: ‘‘ Ame- 


out the payment of duty, which amounted in one si to $55,000. ri Day is now current for all but Government purposes in Canada.”’ 
« - we i i ° 


i >, 


All these abuses and frauds were known to Mr. Arthur, and he refused to Chis, Mr. Smith adds, referring to the local ‘‘ Beaverbackers,” ‘‘ may add to 





rectify any of them. For this he was removed by the President, and the re- the difficulties of the Fiat men when they proceed, as tl ey propose, to pro- 
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‘> ) ririit 4. « ~~ 
— j » ‘\ © N a 
. > | ) , nN SS mt at 1 O pat e [ umber SOO 
; \ I writer of ‘fA Pivotal Point” inthe November Zippincoét's, d , 
N di n, does not, perhaps, appreciate the fact that his 
\ 12 . \ rally felt to I large nc nd t} efore his paner 
W. 7. ] \\ . g; but > for tl part exceedingly interestin } 
] 1 1 admirer of Sam Houston, it is needless to say, and t] 
t | his eul he d there and, whicl more ci x 
f ( we think, when } cribes to Houston’s being ‘ no 
I inaction in tl risis of ession, he paints an agreeable | 
t i f | | the lof va caotes as m has ar hing, Incider 
| I | t ft interview held, at the President's request, between Mr. Lin 
, ) ing | Texan so tate as 1864, during which the former said : 
. at I G ! \ we a » ? . , 
: If we held Texas, we only outflank the Confederacy by ! 
t I } ' ) ) } ’ x . . 1 . = 
: " I ; it by w ralso’; and] the statement in all its details. ( 
r \ :, { 7 ‘ rae 
Pi. J \ I us of \ \nti- k,’ he entreated Mr. S——, ‘and say to your State that if it will 1 
~ whol } i to t { on th laves will not be interfered with.’ 
' ‘ ‘ ae ; — Rae 4 mae But the Emancipation Proclamation has been issued,’ Mr. S—— ex. 
i i i i ‘ i ‘ i ‘ 2 i 
\ ( the United § r 1881, ara 
: 7 . : \o matter f We will consent to r gradual emanci- 
i | ( - ‘ i) \ ° . ’ ’ ’ _ 
’ | Tex W e,’ replied the Preside may arrange f 
it \ » into effect for forty years to come if they return. Wey 
n ? ! / : ti . tthem.,’” 
| : i first ol t papers on ‘* Automatism ” by Dr. H.C. Wood is a] - 
ee ne ( pular in a good sense—of the unconsciou ts of lif ! 
find t t} IX ) - a , , 
} ' , : rking of the nervous tem. Of two analogous articles Mr. Cat! 
‘ l S h ¢ » will t i ral ¢ - , pa 7 Sed 
; Dp ; 1 ‘* Limoges and its Porcelain” is compendious and entertaining, and M 
? : eS - Yo on ‘* The Arts of India” of the slightest claims upon any one’s att 
3 ae tion dam and Eve” is not finished, though it is already issue 
Ir. H{. P. Share, t] ry, may | ld | 6 | ' , ; . 
a : ove! We need mention nothing else except possibly a story by O] 
i tg apereaus ° DD n iver I 5 4 tempo! > (Ci - . ‘ ‘ . : . ~ - 
hI ats y ‘ ; Log with the following unique plot: The house of Mrs. Marcellus 
tern) 1 ent ) ike t e ot S . 
re mac cenire of civilization and refinement by the elegant hospitality of i 
Step! , al l of the An i \ \ : , : . wie : : 
5 : ! v for « evening s entertainment proposes that each guest 
greatly internat ] -O] l \ k of t ~ : 7 +e : . . . : ay 
‘ : ; ! his last love-affair Ifer own is a railway adventure with a fascinati: 
\ ] yu ‘ 1 €: i \ \ et « Ket " > 
Al ‘ ju 1 wig L , er ee Se eee her while her danchters doze on the camete 
Mr \ ; ee i ger who makes love to her while her daughters doze on the opposi 
! by Gay, a former Government architect, will rtly begin eae , eee oc : 
; , | seat, and, while very nearly winning her heart by tickling her vanity, pi 
to be put forth t SOCK I rraphl ihe 1 feature wil , } 7 ca P i ; et 
2 2 : ; 7 her pocket of some hundreds of dollars. Of course she recounts this with t 
be the illu tions of the ar es, etc., def n the glossary, from contem- a ai : " : 
: ae : aplomé which Olive Logan understands so well how to represent. 
| t A writer in the Sept rf bi n the maxim 
‘* Noblesse oblige” to the Duc de Le , giving it a date not earlier than 180 —A weather-wise correspondent writes us from the Connecticut Valley ; 
when the first « n of that rs *‘ Maximes et reflexions sur different follows, under date of October 18 
mor : 4 wei wabohtelendl Ss 7) e : , — P ' 
ic} | | , | ! I. Sar - Yesterday (before the news of the snow-storm in Wisconsin) I remarke 
‘ ‘ ] ‘ } 7 ‘ h ‘ ] } ’ : 1] 2 ¢ 3 - : 
ct ( edi eaG rival, ‘Th lische Car 1: Bio- | toa friend here that if I were ever going to prophesy I should write a lett 
graphien 1 ¢ t cen,’ losef Lewinsky | will contain por- | predicting that this would be the snowiest winter, and nearly the stormi« 
ty foe. of t { re celebrities, i ‘one An n, | ever known. I differ from my more distinguished fellow-prophets in havi 
NI <1 ll I , R ; i Salwis ; 1 Cine, reasons to give—viz., that this year being one of sun- pot maximum, the « 
i l - l l 1a \ a" i Wh TY y: . 
: ; , tinents will be coldest, while the accumulated heat in the oceans, followi 
Ster; itwon (a we K vn he , W htel ] th lor Dos ‘ a » soe ‘ satiate. 
th n of long and warm summers, will be greatest, thus establish 
A slip of th — sige a cat that the mew Obie dcleoation | * Ota f that inequality of temperature betw een ¢ mtinents and o 
: <3 ; . , ; ti which causes storms in winter, especially our Atlantic snow-storm I s} 
V i stand “15 | to 20 Men rats nstea tf **15 Republicans - A 
15 Ke] , 15 Kepubl ‘ , suppose that eleven or ten years ago, and also twenty-one years ago, 
l egation of 20 \s 1 we lousty affect th mpiexion Of the | conditions existed, but I have no records; and I surmise that even t 
next Ti we hasten to correct the error while there is still time to prevent | years were not as remarkable as the past two. The storm of yesterd 
a national calamity. around Lake Michigan bears the same relation to that lake (as a reservoir 
heat, and therefore a source of low pressure in early winter) which the Ne 
Histon vs not, lil t well endur ng broug! rt 1 read | England snow-storms bear to the Atlantic. Although rather early for t] 
in} thlv i Iments, and perhaps it of Russia we hav 1 extreme inual change of weather usually occurring in November, it is not too early 
: : of 3 —_— of this mode of publi Mr. Eugene | coasidering that this year it ought to be the earliest in the cycle of ten y« 
‘ ; Te , RP nd the news of the severity of the cold proves that it may be clearly 
. Life of Peter the Great” 1 t, we think, hitherto e be fol- . .» : . ¢ 
ae : aown 5 Suc 
S ‘ lty int essive issues of Scriduer’s ALonthly, and 
it i , on of th nding drawback that i: ember num- — The musical season at Steinway Hall was opened with a miscellan 
_ f } ero to Ws n Europe, 1] the narrative of that | « ert on Thursday last, which was followed by a second performance of tl 
portion of Pet career with which the ] lic is 1 cs liiar That this | same character and by the same artists on Saturday. The concerts were 1 
very fam \ on the writer a ¢ ter ¢ f in details need 1 succes The orchestra, extemporized for the occasion, was under tl 
| ily be ] l We pn f example, a not unimportant slip in | direction of a gentleman who was wanting both in experience and tact to 
| | ’ ] S b 
the titl » | h, ft kr ror Leopold, v ‘King of | control it. The result was that the orchestral numbers, which had bee 
Ii ’ f ** King of t Re The third part of M. Alfred elected with good judgment and _ taste, were very crudely performed, and 
: r’s bi phy of Mi n the interest excited at the outset, and yme instances completely spoilt. This was particularly the case with t! 
is a ypar l by a powerfu terpret n of of his } emean beautiful ballet music from Kubinstein’s opera ‘‘ Feramors.” Mr. Rum: 
t} f Heniece the Sower,” ener d by Col Mr B. Gilder’ is the solo pianist on both evenings, and afforded in an extensive and am! 
| ’ ; ] g 
‘* Bordentow Bonay 1 exces lly good specimen of a | tiou lection an excellent opportunity of judging his artistic qualities. I] 
t mag cle, | trat Wi Mr. De Kay’ programme included three celebrated concertos, the E flat by Beetho. 
estin of Elihu Vedder hol Y le t the E flat by Liszt, and the A minor by Grieg, with which he made his ¢ 
prai 1 rve t} uality « \\ ith this articl in Sternway Hall just two years ago. All that has been said in praise of M 
1 those h recent red in t! { 2 Al , the publi Rummel’s many admirable qualities can be repeated: he possesses an exce 
} ter eed be for jud r of thi larly individual | lent though uneven technique, and he plays with brilliancy and manly pows 
| el er. Mr. Stedman’s delicate und g to weigh the | But he has lost none of his former defects, and his performance is still w 
merit f contemporary ] ry is applied t month to Wal ing in fine, intelligent phrasing and in artistic finish of touch. He showed t 
Whi We f i ‘ hing m« | truthful than tl greatest advantage in the two works by Liszt, whose wild, rhapsodical s 
con that i of \ lan’s expansive , his ** hoarsenc nd | of writing seems to suit him best, and he was least fortunate in Schub 
! “Re i | of a refined period, im} le i y other beautiful ‘‘ Wanderer” fantasia and in the second and third movem¢ 
a poet of the people.” We must congratulate Sev7émer’s upon | of the Grieg concerto, the quiet lyric character of which appears to | 
he new design for its outer cove quite foreign to his nature. By far the most interesting performan 
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rather because its defects are inconsistent with the netion that its merit 


t illustrations we have ever seen of the relentless criticism of unwise 
dimensions; if it were but as many square inches as it is square feet its 
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ing directly to maturity. 


They are 


] ' h: SSC een ae 
to the Museum, and their accurate draughtsmanship may pess bly have a ben 


that the t1 
») remain 
room. ‘J 


\T, anf 
ir, Sani 


cessful 


with an Ih 





ficial ‘‘ educational influence ’’—a consi 


y pessil 
reminds us, by the way 








ustees display a curious remissness in al bel ‘* Raphael 

upon the frame of a particularly fla er’’ in the I 

he West room is given over to a c¢ llecti of the works of the lat 

rd Gifford, which suggest nothing to add to what we recently l 
nerican housewives,” we read in the New Y« 77 ‘“will learn 
t of the death of Lydia Maria Child” ; but this is absurdly to nar- 


] 


ircle of those to whose happiness Mrs. Child ministered by her 1 


ys. live years before the ‘ Frugal Housewife’ appeared (and t] 


ll in use at the end of half a century) Miss Francis had made her 





début almost as the first American authoress of the present century 











Mr. Iluntington’s landscape is one of the 


dian story called ‘ Hobomok’; and the ripeness of her intellectual 
powers is shown by the familiar fact that the next year (1825), at the ce of 
twenty-three, her Revoluti nary tale, ‘The Rebels,’ contained a sermon as- 
cribed to Whitefield and a speech to James Otis which were ] ng supposed to 
be authentic pieces, and the latter of which is still declaimed by school-boys 
along with the speech on the Fourth of July which Websier put in the mout! 
of John Adams. Her literary activity was un y her mart e, in 1828, 
to David Lee Child, a Boston teacher, and |. wyer, and journalist of « 1e! 
al ss Miss Francis was herself at the time a teacher and editor, ] r 
founded the Fuvenile Miscellany, the first publication of the kind in tl . 
try, which she conducted for eight years. The rising generation was al . 
debted to her for ‘ The Girl’s Own Book,’ while ‘The Mother's Ro k’ (wl 
went through many editions both here and in England), ‘ The Hist ry of the 


Condition 
Wives,’ an 
ment of he 


issuing in J 


which was very widk 


influence. 
anthroy ic 


of Women in Various 














grap] 
d the cookery book already alluded to won for her the grateful attach- 
rcountrywomen. The rise of the anti-slavery movement gave a new 

turn to her thoughts as to her husband’s, and she sacrificed het y by 
836 her ‘ Appeal in favor of that Class of Americans calle tg 

ly circulated by the abolitionists and exerted a powerful 

‘The Oasis’ and other less literary works having the same phil- 

aim followed the ‘Appeal,’ and in 1841, on the found: r of the 
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F | t t t f v! t\ ! \ 1 na nie ces hence they ¢ nnot be the f¢ undation of a System 
f er of verse To tl view there are many objections. Mr. Lanier savs th: 
\ ‘ ( y how much one sound is higher or lower th ‘ 
f . g¢ the pl of both in the musical scale. But the m: 
f I ‘ Is¢ - of " g¢ people know nothing of the musical scale Dhey « 
( { the ‘ Emble1 | t e il y form of words whatever how much one sound is highei 
163¢ \ t f f kx ! re e any number of persons who can tune a violin wi 
\ ‘ omfortless { y as Theodore Thomas and yet de not know the differen 
( ‘ More es give 1 Assy f fifth and a fugue Phe musician | no adequate method of express- 
f Nim ‘ ler of the M oO g in we vhat is meant by his fA, ~, m7, f, etc., but in any given case he 
bre ‘ ( ol show groups of fett | cap- in show you very exactly what he understands by these marks. The sam: 
tives u und the f tool, or ho drink from rhy . remark applies to the execution of crescendo and diminuendo passages. So j 
fa ved enemies, thus antici] ¢ the Scandi- ll that relates to language there is no point on which the ear decides mor 
n ! g this enor work the editor plagues himself instantaneously and accurately than in regard to accent. If a series of accent- 
every poi scrupulous demonstration for each effigy, refer- | ed and unaccented syllables were arranged according to some definite law, 
ring to the th y, wh completent f his search seems ex- ppr by the ear, any violation of which, in a series pretending to he 
hausti he plates have long been completely ready » arr would be immediately noticed, it would certainly be a spe 
t! { idot, that it is the editor’s ex ive scrupl { verse. It might not be rhythmical in the sense in which Mr. Lanier u 
n which causes the somewhat dawdling appe hee the word, and which we do not wish to dispute, but it would possess all t] 
of the ilf of these, however, have now been received. jualities necessary to bring it under the definition of verse, and in the absence 
of a better word people would very likely call it rhythmical. 
Ilaving explained the fundamental principles, Mr. Lanier divides his 
[ENCE OF ENGLISH VERSE. * treatise into three parts, corresponding to the three particulars, rhythm, tu 
rE HI eof Mr. Lani e is the application of the nd tone-color, Part I., ‘‘On the Rhythms of English Verse,” is three time 
principl n of music to En rse. Readers who have 1 long as the other two combined. He includes under the term En; i 
previ knowledge of musical notation and construction will, in spite of the verse all our poetry from the earliest Anglo-Saxon to the pr wens Kis We 
instruction volunteered by the author, labor under considerable disadvant res mu limit ourselves te consideration of the two extremes, and it will con- 
the system is not altogether novel. Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt, of B rlin, duce to clearness to begin where he ends, It would be impossible to state 
; } , has | @ few words Mr. Lanier’s doctrine in regard to quantity, or the relative dur 


ack pte i essenti lly the 


chools which has beer 
oO Dr. 


same ] rine 


translated into Eng 


rhythm and metre of the classical languages, 
ST . kn 
s, and has also published a smaller work 


lish, Mr. L 


that 


pis 


anier nowhere re- 


it necessary to suppose the former is in any 





ti 
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Vilk 


hough definite in any 


f syllables in E 


bles may be either long or short ; 2d, the 


We can only mention two points : 


quantity of English syllal 


Ist, accel 


ven case, is continually shifting, even in the 


; 1 veibtencs a ee Ee wie The - ve — 
way in I'wo works starting with the same fundamental | Wor, #ccording to its connection with other words, The mere statement of 
_ ; ; th Oi 7 ' " eee a ee ee 
principles would often run parallel to each other, although entirely indepen these points must render it evident that long and short syllables will offer 
my serious obstacle to Mr. Lanier in forming whatever theory he pleases. If 
, a sects ti ey ee a ; ips Ler , : pers : 
ing preface Mr. Lanier gives an historical sketch | TeJects the word foot altogether from the nomenclature of poetical science 
: sbhstitutes the w bow hes df .. voraholar ee | 
f the attempt a theory of the technic of English ve cin ibstitutes the word éa7, borrowed from the vocabulary of music. H« 
. this cl] yore 4 . 4 incle stroke } . nulatior 
th a new attempt. His first chapter treats of sound | tis chang lears away at a single stroke an accumulatior 
, errors and confusions. . . The foot of classic metres was 


as artistic material, and herein, it is almost needless to add, he acl 


! identified with 


lent of 


a definite 


the 





nece ry to what we have to say 


r 


mathematically precise. 


But there are advantages in having 


te) 


two 


terms. 


division of the air to which a song 


iscertainly convenient to know from the words 


is set, and 


used 
foot 


a 


that /ar means a cert 


certain division of t 


n indebtedness to Helmholtz. starting with th proposition that a series whatever fan ) mign ee ” make mi ant a webu 9s 

of words which to the hearer have no meaning, or which may be actually | ‘bar’ of music . . .~ it becomes a thing which can be discussed w 
without any meaning, may yet be recognized by the ear as perfect verse, he | P! fit, as be " g matter of se ientific precision ” (p. 150, note For those 
Ends the essential distincti between prose and verse to be that the latter | 42 ted with musical notation the word éar has undoubtedly a meaning 











The follow- 


ing lines from William Morris’s ‘‘ Love is Enough” are given on p. 158 with 


limit this propositi It does not follow that in all case person > 
"ae ‘ : aoa ae eer 
would rec , uch, even if read to him in the most pet syllables as ordinarily read. The next step in Mr. Lanier’s theory is the . 
ouid oy ( such, ni ( 1m 1th ! t - ¢ ¢ ¢ 
haat aon with which he was unacquainte Phat which is | Portant one. He holds that by looking over a piece of English verse 
a a ae, ills tales ee rhythm in which it is written can be discovered, and the same marks with t 
manifest an pl ( Sf ‘ e€ peopi may Whoiy unperce eu by “ . ‘ ‘ : a. 
— chil same meaning can be written at its commencement that the musician writ 
Ne ora rire 
\ bei » series of ind ree Be ae , , it the commencement of a strain of music, *, The verse can ther 
crse be¢ ify i 5 und cCo-O0rdal tea D the ear, according to 
: : "3 divided into bars, and each syllable marked wit! app iate note, quar- 
- ' ; livid ars, < ach sylla marked wit! appropriate note, q 
) phy l law, itl ymes Necessary to investigate the relatior { yuNds : - ; , "4 
A h othe: Iwo is 1 diff 1 by the lav f u ly ter-note, eighth-note, etc, In doing this, silences or rests are to be taken 
to ( other. V oun my aifler, a Vv Line LW n ( 1 Ol : = a” . . ‘ ° 
oe ne or more of four vartical Or col waa acumen Ry: into account and marked as in music. Each bar will, as in music, occu 
differ, in one or more of four particular ne sound may be longer or shorter | | neg i : : : it sed 
EN REO Tae aT seiely tiniest Guucilien fer the same time in its delivery. It must be borne in mind that Mr. Lanier 
ha miner, ti That ( 1¢ l Oo ic nay wv« oude or olte ¢ a : 4 Cm 
thar tother. they may differ in ‘i - Oo be hig! r i uses the word rhythm to include what the musician calls “me. The musician 
Lil \ ’ i LLY ( ’ r ) or - 
than a C h l > re may De higher or wel ae —_ } | a as biol is € dittees Son tl : 
ee nttean teas tans diften tm“ aineh ail tices, steele 4 Vive 3 generally means by rhythm the manner in which notes of different lengths ar 
eee . ra oP gellar yee se F combit ed. The time of all waltzes is the same ; the distinction into { and ¢ is 
what the French call ¢ re, the Germans AZlangfarbe, and Mr. Lanier “‘ tone- : : : é, ; 
hn ’ , ae , “oe io merely formal. The rhythms of waltzes are as various as the genius of com- 
color ’’—that quality, namely, by which we distinguish from each other the tones , : i . : ae 
f tl iano, violin, the hum oot We do not like the term * posers. What the musician calls rhythm Mr. Lanier calls ‘‘ primary rhythm 
oO rt ano, violin, the man voice, 3 e do not ke the term tone- ae . ee <A _% 
lor.” but tl sovestion Loe wend inecles an pens f these | What the musician calls time Mr. Lanier calls ‘* secondary rhythm.” For tl 
color, but the suggestion of another would involve an argument. Of these ; , 


ee | apt illustratior he thes cover alt | 2™ ral reader it will be most intelligible to retain the old term. 
humerous and apt liustrations, <s the over al ng y 
id or conceived of sound, we must seek in them the foundations ' ~~ . 

. 1: the musicé ytation ;: 
of a theory of verse. When a ries of sounds is co-ordinated by the eat 1€ musical notation 


t can be sa 


~ 9 —- ° } ss } “ Love is enough ; tho’ the world be awaning 
reialt tuvaltior gives - rt nh musicand ese a : ” 
€ Ve @u) , it gives rise, both in musi verse, And the woods have no voice but the voice of complaining. 


with reference to their 


to the conception of ‘‘ rhythm”; when with reference to AzécA, it , ; , 2 : 
: 7 - To save more detailed explanations the reader will please regard the two syl- 





\ . . ae 4, » *? « } . thy foaran ra r ° 
the conception ol tunc ; When with reference O lone-Colvr, It gives Frise P . . P 
é “ > 6 ” ' - lables ‘‘ And the” at the beginning of the second line as equivalent to on¢ 

to the conc ption of flute-tone, violin-tone, etc., in music, and to . ‘ rig te > a : 
oe “ “ si ‘ Mr. Lanier marks these lines as ? time, and divides into bars as follows, 
‘rhyme,” ‘‘ alliteration,” and other physical properties, in vers¢ Tntenstty a sania: Un Meal “it 

‘ age dash representing the day in music : 
as an elemental factor, is omitted. Mr. Lanier maintains that the ear is in- 


-nough ; tho’ the—world be a—waning, And the 
voice but the—voice of com—plaining.”’ 


Love is € 
woods have no 


capable of exactly co-ordinating sounds with reference to intensity ; it per 


ceives that one sound is more intense—?.¢., louder—than another, but it has 


To each syllable he gives an eighth-note, filling out the last bar with an 





nd no method of measurement by which it can tell Zow much ; 


told one 


no standard The first syllable of each bar is accented, so that the whole corre- 
sponds exactly to eight bars of music in 3 


‘ighth-rest. 


"D> 


we have n lefinite notion of what is meant when we ar yund is . : 
‘ o defin ion of v i ean r ‘ ound i time. According to the system, ea 





t\ lond } ) lond a her 1] } 1h r { f int 
twice oud, or three times as loud, as another. All our judgments of inten- . . } 
ak i cae o bar should occupy the same time in its delivery ; yet we have no doubt that 
if the poem were read by a good reader, and we had some precise method of 
” I te € -Z 1 Ver ev I r New York Charles Scr er’s Sons S . 


' measuring the time occupied in the reading of each bar, almost any two suc- 














in appre le difference, dif- 
erence lock w give the appear: 
f } t S ) str {1 ~ 
S OL or, we S e 5 
I usiy, € ree I 
f the ice | wi o tl oO l the ~ 
5 ] ! te t 
We 1 ed to t next step in the development He says (p. 141 
Phe following chapter will deal (1) with the remarkable fact of the rst 





ex sive prevalence of 3-rhythm (2 time) in Eng oetry from its begi 
to the present time.” The following lines from Longfellow’s ‘* Psalm of 


’ are given with the notation (p. 174). The dashes, for t 


vetore, rep! ent 

* Tell me—not in—mournful rs— 

Lite is—but an--empty—drean 

These lines are marked by Mr. Lanier, in the same manner as ‘‘ Love 
Enough,” as time. lo the first syllable of each bar he giv 
1arter-note, to the second an eighth-note, filling out the last bar witl 
eighth-rest Both poems are marked in the same time, with the re- 
t that if the same word occurred in the two poems it would be marked 
1 read in one way in one poem and in another way in the other 
Fake the word mournful, In the ‘Psalm of Life” the first syllable is 
marked with a quarter-note, the second with an eighth-note The same 
word in poem written in the measure of ‘‘ Love is Enough” would be 


rked with two eighth-notes. In the one case the reader must make th 
{ syllable twice long as the second ; in the other, he must make the two 
xactly alike. Which way is correct it is needless to discuss. Unless the 
utterance of the word is influenced by the sentiment a good reader will alway 
pronounce it in the same manner. Wedo not believe that either in regard te 


rhythm or any other physical property there is one English languag« | 


another for one kind of verse, still another fe econd kind, and so on. 


ra 
time, 


We 


would mark 
as Mr. I 


** Love is Enough ” in aning, of course, the 


mark the ‘* P 





anier does by 2 rhythm. would ilm of 





time, and then always read English in the same manner, subject, we repeat, 
to such variations as may be required by the se t and other circum- 





ected with the pre 





tances not conn sent question. We think the mass of Eng- 

h poetry is in , and not in % time, as Mr, Lanier maintains. We have tried 
ver and over again all the experiments mentioned by him, besides many 
thers, some of them very curious and interesting, and entirely independent 
of our own or anybody’s opinions or theories, 1 all have led to the me 
result. Dr. Schmidt, in his ‘ Leitfaden in der Khythmik’ (p. 9), has given 
two lines of German verse with the notation. One line correspond lk 
for syllable with the first line of ‘‘ Love is Enoug He marks it in the 
same manner as Mr, Lanier, only using } instead of { time. Che other line 


corresponds syllable for syllable with the first line of the ‘* Psalm of Life.” 
He He 
method, but we are all more 


Mr. 


marks it in time. arrived at the result 


the 


by an entirely « 


confident the result is correct. 


Lanier’s treatment of 


At glo-Saxon verse Is very give 
twenty-five lines of the ‘‘ Battle of Maldon,” a poem dating from the tenth 
century, with the notation attached. It is the longest example in the book of 


A 


the application of his system. 





to say intelligible to those unacquaint is 
to be pronounced, especially the e the end of words; thus, mat ? 
is a word of four syllables. We give the beginning of Mr. Lanier’s extra 
printed as it usually is in Anglo-Saxon texts : 

© Byrhtnoth mathelode, 

bord hafenede, 

wane wacne cs 

wordum mal ° 
Here are two couplets. In each line are two accented syllables, { in ] 
couplet. In the first line of each couplet there must be one, and there may 


be n alliteration 


two accented syllables which form a 


syllables of the second line. Not more than one ent 


allowed to come between two which form an allite: 


tion. 
in the first couplet the accented syllable Ayrht in the 
alliteration with the accented syllable derd in the second line, and the accented 
cented svll | le » 


syllable math comes between. In the second couplet 





the 
t 


> ac 


wand and wac in the first line form the alliteration with the accented syllable 


word in the second line, and no accented syllable intervenes Apart from 
details, this is all that is known directly of the structure of Anglo-Saxon ver 
The number of syllables in a line appears to be limited only by the possibili- 
ties of the language. With two or three doubtful exceptions, there are 1 
lines in the poem with less than four syllables, and we have noticed none with 


more than nine. But in other Anglo-Saxon poems we could show lines of 


* 


Mr. Lanier translates actly as follows : 





* Byrhtnoth cried to him, 
brandished the bi 
shook th 


with wo 


Lt 
Kicr, 


> slim ash (Z.¢., 





her ur 





utt ance 


mace 
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1 n 1 tw ] $ Any d f rs feet t 
not ] Anglo-S ' y re 
t { } ‘ H I form 
\ t Vv} \ -— . < 
to form This is espe \ ‘ ‘ es f 
por lude ler the ¢ ral of I O tA 
he} X ‘ ! M la I s 4 « 1 \ tv \ { 
fifty of the y text. He is t ale 
ect to it, Hie 1 rks the extract t » an t 
lows 
“ Byrht i thel ! 
wa t ‘ : 
Ilere we have bars or feet of one two, three, a 1 four cs 
each bar must be read so as py the same time in it \ 
lables must be four times is others. In « ry s of S eX 
there are bars containing five syllal Wi ( ! ( 
t me poem, though 1 it contained | extr t, civic rt 
tem 
“ Wigan t ral , we 
The second bar contains en svl les In fact Mr. 1 es t 
of the syllables in his ¢ t notes twelve times as t t 
this w t necessary we do not urge the point l \ t 
line fills whole bar, d is consequently n 1 \ 
‘* dotted crotchet fe the same w L ¢ urs . \ t t < 
ises accented, and is marked with eighth te 
times as long as in the other Mr. Lanier } y Say « 
‘swing of the rhythm.” When one syila ( ccups 
time as seven others, to say nothing of twelve, it es not i ’ 
ve the rhythm any ‘‘swing”’ the t ry may require It must | it | 
t] if Anglo-Saxon verse is to be forced int v strictly rhytl 
it must be one to which all the ol tions apply v nearly the e force as 
to Mr. Lanier’s. We must have sy ‘ { \ | s] 
one to one and one to seven, or ev W N But t Ne ry Who 
hall say that the ear of tl Ang Sax | \ \N h 
1 ed ' ls tl hie 1 v t the 4 i T A { t ‘ T 
nt vil Cs, ACCOT ! { ( \ . I i 
he inspec of the text, v l R 
they r vy statements of facts which ¢ ver \ \ ew 
re unacquain 1 with t We \ to M 
Lanie: not As 1 r tne corre es \ t ged 
i eX ct in 7 time, al { s to « ear ore irmony wi { = 
nary m l of reading his oe nt i 
Mr. | r’s exan t f Eng . eC, ¢ v of t erse 
f SI re, IS very ¢ Ile ce f pag (1° to 
ole e from ‘* Measure f \I I urse of t ex e 
: 3 
the line | ted six times with t ‘ } ving t Four of x 
it is misprinted, fortur \ S f Wi . t. 
Chere is a gre l of lear very rly e) : | ho 
\ tn Shakspet i ‘ stu “ é \ terest- 
P LI. treats of The Tunes of Eng \ | tinc- 
c si spee s Mr. ] vi: vhile m nploys 
ly ‘ n f t | by t .j iploys all 
hat f within the range of . | ! me is th inimnum 
i i l \ i sa the ear takes cog nce of in- 
og ee ot wil ; oO ry speech is a series of tunes, 
} very f t f HH: vs | s el 1 in 
s l experi ts this | t] ( f which hopes 
] sh hereafter Part III., **Ont ( s of I glish Vers * treats of 
rhy t 1 some other | relating to the material form 
ot st It ta n h 1 ] t li lvi ] makers of verse 
The whole work shows extens I g and a refined taste th in poetry 
in music 
RECENT POETRY.® 
| r is vt ar ogether fanciful notion, perhaps, that the conscious and 
systematic development of a new conception in literature or art—as well 
e! ns, indeed, with which we have here nothing to do, how- 
n s apt to prove 1 the nati of things, either futile or fatal. The 
* ‘New Old: A Volume of ngton Symonds,’ Boston: James R. Os 
g x ¢ 158 
I s. by Edw Arnold, aut a Roston: Roberts Brothers. 1880 
{ It 1 H vy Wa Boston: H r flin& Co, be 
The I ( and Other Poe lol I H hton, Mifflin & 
7 the Orient. With Mi un I By 1 | King.’ London: C. Kegan 
'”"*Three Friends’ Fancies.’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1 
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} ‘ y Y h led l lle 
) P 1 
\ I ¢ at € 
‘ pro- 
! » % t I I 
‘ if ! in f 
‘ ] ¢ ] ] f + = } 
i > Ul ( OT t Walicil l 
rat ) ral stir 1 lt ~ 
i i , ae 
‘ : 
\ l t ot V t ve | 
f t | i t l of f few 
a t f f Bal \ \ la- 
} . ‘ t t what 
’ ) } ‘ ] to ] . ’ 
i , . 1 Keat l it 
: 
it W vl " i 1 V be s t t »« ( 
l i r ¢ | | { l \ il] } | oO; yw . 
WW Mr. Sw ir! who calls ID 
}} t t p By: I of pas- 
} ‘ f 
14 ( i ] i - 
' u , \ he vives us } 
| \ ey t to dl } tthis is 1 ¢ 
1001 §=oOne Mm y byt t — iin 
‘ ‘ n t of By . into a disti | 
) ! t « = but 1s ymecthing in its natu 
{ \ ( ) ) of the hundre 
’ ’ th of tl \ re! to bea 
‘ i ne, tl ‘ Swinbur 
{ prol fellow » with it mod 
1 ol I il Luc (iI cour 1c 
] intimately ted w Mr. Swinburne 
‘ erably more t Lal i I é 
i V 
! ; 1, lithe lit ( » **firm limbs " and ‘‘ mighty ” and 
eatl ), and | l ¢ 1” and | ionate petals 
tearl lusky 1 ls, d petals ‘soft as snow,” and a 
F ‘] Stef } «6 ’ ‘ 
ol ] , | poosened hal and blown h ir, and ‘ foam- 
} ‘ ‘ ] 4s 
l we] lane » of the ITymn to Proserpine” in— 
i t i‘ r pa 
l \ i ° 
e, i 1, to keep 1 1 from wandering l wondering 
Mir. Sw urne himself 1 rt « to grief all too soon, and per- 
: al 7F ‘ 
: ‘ 1 his lous f ers illustration of the ease with 
mar opied l unco parodied well as deliberately— 
tter, ol , ) uu But f Mr. Symonds it would be exag- 
tos he st i immune! ) His d 1 is no lways pr C- 
hy 1 \ it purports to be, t it Is 1 r so obviously per- 
7 ly d when h t obs (to use what is 
) ‘ 1 t) | ly f himself uttering pregnant 
a i . 
nee of some sort I) is not t ‘ ith Mr. Symo , who 
l 1Ost 1 W 1s | 1} I on in tn ] es it 
t tly th is hardly anything strictly ‘‘ mental” in 
5] leach in M 
‘ } 1 
t find ! f this kind of thing the volume con- 
One mary power to p it up in poem after poem by mere 
f h fier Lye per 1 that it is a pretty thing to do, 
of ini iS V , from the irredeemably bad to merely 
) 
‘ } ‘ ‘ } *? ‘ 7 4 
I ytou ade a the 1€Sl but the affectation of dilettantism 
r patiently what it supp to be in objective way 
; J ) 
+} 1) » 2 . — 
, throbbing, int , 1s pu g to say it is a nev 
‘ lle, + ] ‘ f , 
ider the sun, as illustrated t 1 of England at the 
tim 
effect of it is inexpressibly ch nine in the temptation it involves! 
I t i INCX] y i pening in tie empration Ww mvVvoi Sto | 
‘7 , e . ' 
the poetry of passion, which is certainly one of the distinctions of the | 
. = 
li reader has all } n do to appre the poetic ex- 
’ ’ : ? > > ] | 
of eg n, melancholy, unrestrained ardor, reckless and law-defying 
e dlindd enn without the bias which moral al : , | 
, and , Without the bias which moral reprehension of the sanie 
illustrated in conduct creat But his task is greatly complicated | 
onfronted with a dilettante expression of them; the modern 
: ‘ 
i to be peculiarly una il coin of this 





e to distinguish between r 


ally inclines to suspicion. The matter is 





ri f 
} } 
it 
\ 
()f 
} 
I 
ss } 
{ i 
vel 
rc) 





being employed to advantage to this end, and serving the purpose exceller 
—as perhaps it generally does when it does not fail as English—especially 
the p ge from the ‘ Odyssey.’ The ‘Song of Songs’ is a more dift 
venture. Of its merits as a translation we are unable to s I 
nention that it makes some attempt to follow the ori n 

equence displays a variety of forms which are well enough 

to the translator's ingenuity and facility. The language, especially 
‘* descriptions,” will be generally found ‘‘rich,” we make no doubt, but 
confess to a sense of thinness in it judged as poctry. Mr. Arnold, we | 
said before in these columns, d not strike us as a ‘‘ born poet,” but he h 
furnishes additional evidence that he has quick sympathies and a sincere fee] 
ing for what is beautiful, and that he is an agreeable versifier. A ‘‘ born] 
would not be driven by metric rencies to “Sit thee adown,” nor 


‘ ee = 
refer to Vishnoo’s neck as 


to retract this after reading the little succession of couplets called ‘She a 
IIe,’ for all of which except the ninth and twenty-fifth it is impossible to hav 
nything but praise to express. It is thoroughly simple, and indeed alm 





tinction 
more m 
Our 


prevent 


are chal 


we are not mistaken, been published before. 
the natu 
that their earliest work was conspicuously free from that intensity of youthfu 
fervor which burns itself out quickly, and possessed, on the other hand, th 


staying qualities of grace and ease in the one instance, and the wit of dons 


identify form and thought more closely. 


in its pathos, but no one will mistake its simplicity for 


n,”’ from which it differs 





acteristic. 











d by the neo-paganist is either irreproachable 
( ] \ ke ] of Mr. Symonds’s verse] 
“" { rary ut we feel sure that he differs fy 
f ‘* school” by dih chiefly, 1 an lated neo-] 
era fierce one. Nor should it be understood that he 
| more, or rather something other, than a mechanician skilled 
f Mr. Swinburne’s rhyth Ll phi s, and other machinery. 
mplished Greek scholar, as every one has been made aware recent] 
translations, and he is nearly as skilful with the classic poeti 
y ; he is a man of marked cultivation in other directions, and ren 
ther poets as well as Mr. Swinburne now and then; and he has a ni 
Lavo ry whose apparent 1 rreness here and there is plai 
Li But yr ¢ illustration only of what w re consider! 
tl macl ery h nows sO Well by handling it without « 
I ] th] i , h 7S {D, 225) 
! who sees t fi first mav | truck 
nin whicl or ief and would leave the imp: 
y Mr. Symonds’s ¢ f y; and after it Joube 
est du vent t ! ru 
Mir. Symonds we L less of our sp if his ver 
type of what the systematic development of the poeiry of p 
lted in Phe transition to Mr. Edwin Arnold is an agreeable o1 
re at once outside the atmosphere of affectation. These ‘‘ poems 


m of the Indian ‘ Song of Songs,’ and, to quote from 





; and, besides several short misce¢ 





have not unsuccessfully caught the classic spirit, the hexam: 














ul exis 





** thy nape ”’ ; and, ina positive 


il ‘* the 
by a poetical treatment whose quality of « 
is marked ; its a ble, 


ppeal tothe susceptibility, which is irresisti 
teworthy than its intellectual dignity. 
debt to Mr. Longfellow and Dr, Holmes is already large enough 


Th 


regret that their latest volumes do not greatly increase it. 


any years, too, that not only is criticism supertiuous, but nothing is ne 


of description of the poems before us beyond saying 
| 


They are also familiar to magazine readers, having all, 


translations from the Greek poets. The last strike us as \ 
Without comparing them with the original it is possible to px 


way, his ver 


But we are almost prepare 


} 


in poetry have been so distinctly understood and so little disputed { 


that th 


in 


= 
VOI] 


is nie 


It is perhaps worth noting th: 


[Number Soo 


preface, ‘such other poetical works of mine as they [his publisher 
kely to be of interest in America.” There are various narratives 
‘The Rajpoot Wife,” which is further witness to Mr. Arnold's inter 
lsu ts ; ‘* King Saladin,” and others ; a rendering of ‘* Heroand 
1 the Greek of Muszeus; ‘‘ The Feast of Belshazzar,” the 
m of 1852; some verses on a text from Aldrich’s ‘ Flo 
t led ‘* Three Ro : on Adelaide Procter, on Lord Ragl 

lorence Nightingale ” ‘Hlaneous poet 


ral force of neither poet gives token of abatement, but it is to be said 


} 


mite in the other—qualities that mellow rather than waste with time. I 


word, both books may be best called mellow. 


Mr. 


asa 


young 


Edward King 


>? 


g” poet he will not object to our predicting a 


on the contrary, is a new hand in this field, and 


1 career for him. 


Iiis ‘Echoes from the Orient’ owe a good deal, doubtless, to the romantic na- 


ture of the legends they embalm, but it is to be noticed that they do mu 
more th: 


] 
i 


in show a sympathetic appreciation of these—they decorate and « 


nify in careful and natural verse the stories and sentiments which they treat. 
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a 
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memory is to be trusted, though they have not the spirited movement Revenue Douglass, who is held up to reproach in it, is said to have retorted 

| metrical vivacity of Owen Meredith’s ‘ Songs of Servia,’ inspired by the | that ‘the original cause of his dislike of McDonald was that he [ McD. ] look- 

lary lore of the same region, they have the charm of more humanity, | ed and dressed like a gambler.” We cannot vouch for the genuineness of 
pleasant flow of not unmusical lines that does its best to atone for the | this stateme it, but no descripti could bett uit the portrait of the 

of vivid imagery and verbal subtleties. The ‘‘Sorrow of Manol” which serves as a frontispiece. ‘‘ Gambler” is the type to which he belongs, 

the longest and most pretentious, and it is entire ly possible to read it with | whether we think of him as | Ming the dav in Washington playing billiards 


erest, and we are not sure that it cannot be reread with pleasure even after . I | I 1 


with ‘‘ Bab,” or as the speculator w operated in cotton below Memphis 





story has been learned. ‘* An Idyl ami 


ps, but of greater metrical variety and burns with local patriotism. Mr. 


ig the Rocks” is less moving, | during the war and afterwards lost a fortune in bought-up war-claims throu 
] a railroad accident, or as the adventurer who laid his piy for the M uri 


sympathies with oppressed nationalities are very keen, and one of the 


supervisorship, and on the one hand directed the plunder of the venues | 


t make room for the last two stanzas : 


j 
} 

t poems in his volume is ‘‘ A Woman’s Execution ; Paris, 1871.” We | was charged to collect, on the other kept the Republican machine well greased 
| with the cheerful tributes of ‘‘ crooked” distillers. Yet this fellow had ready 
! 


* Powder and bread access to the White House; was publicly "pick dup on the sidewalk” by 





t tl : | My : ] 
nae hes era | the President, and invited to drive with him (as the latter depose - 
} —— eee | 91 . os . 
iis bright weather! | deed he could h irdly avoid this attention if the Ostly eq Ww Me- 
«Jean, boy, we might | Donald’s gift to the man who made him supervisor) ; and was allowed, while 
Have married in June! A : 
This the wall? Right! |} under indictment for conspiracy, to have pul nterview with e Pr lent 
Vive la Commune !* . } ' : , } . : 
in the Lindell House (and no wonder if it be true that the lat een 
= 1 2 } ° m ‘ Cee | 9 
We like this better than the sonnets on Switzerland or the ‘‘ War Con- | formerly entertained there at McDonald’s expense). McDonald's * wicke 
ts,” sonnets which are very philo-Russian, or indeed than any of Mr. | partner,” Col. Joyce, who filled up the intervals of watching the approach 
King’s sonnets. ‘‘In F Aw France” ha good rhytl 1ovement ft] : hird 
ANG S sonnets, n r “Away France las a good rhythmic movement, of the Government inspectors with writing third-term and other eptabl 
shia Bact maom at : ak % } ° be! ’ 
| the last poem of the book is pretty. | editorials for the Republican press in Missouri, was ) vel ( 


It is easy to account for the association of ‘ Three Friends’ Fancies’ here | yisitor at the White House, and rode about with the President’s party 


le. The authors are (or rather were, for tl Kansas. His portrait, though McDonald has a weakness 


e poems of one of them are 


thumously published) evidently congenial, and it would be difficult micro- 






































| for photograph albums, is not giv t B k ls that 
py to distinguish between them. All three, we judge from several allu- | of « Sylph,” the woman of the town whom Joy in Siceee: bi 
s, are Southern, and the expressions of feeling anent the war and the duced to the smitt Babcock in St. Louis, 1 whose ft 
voc it W rought are not unpathetic. Phey and the rest of the poems are ed the latter with an i j his ooked ” t | } te 
more effective for being contained, and there is little or no grandiloquence | everybody in this precious circle it d in alias ox kK 
e found in the volume. A good many are of that character which the | Babcock’s counsel on bis trial, though B k, having { v was 
ypathetic reader would cali sad, and an impersonal judgment lugubrious. | more prolific of them than the rest In short, this ! ve, howe u- 
Metrically they testify to a good ear if not to a wide range, and to say that | lated jn enthavens te ts ene is une va y the at- 
they are not upon the whole important is by no means to say that they are | mosphere of the bar-room and the brothel, and seems lible that 
very good of their kind. As to that, it may perhaps be intelligibly de- | President Grant should have come in contact with it without detecting and 
bed as the order of literary effort which it is impossible to eulogize with | without repelling it. We know, however, that the \ ng Statesmen 
iat the feeling engendered towards the authors of it would make | breathed freely in the c mpany of M n Wells and ] < d that 
‘ | Attorney-General Cham lain enjoyed tl Ik wshy is t 11 ket 
Corn’ is an unpretending little volume of essays in verse, | with a a uspicion as to their true charac In all ¢ es we may in- 
pleasant epithet for which we should hit upon ‘‘ wholesome | fer not so much sin plicity of mind as self-sacri Ww cot ion to the evic 
tone.” ‘* Trowbridge and His Anchor”’ would make anybody laugh. gencies of party— 
Ahi fiera 4 acl 
A a 
Secrets of the Great Whiskey Ring, etc. By General John McDonald, At the outset McDonald's appointment was urged on the ground that “it will 
formerly Supervisor of Internal Revenue for the District comprising Missouri, dd strength to the party here [in Missouri],” and his reappointment on the 
\rkansas, Texas, Kansas, Indian Territory, and New Mexico. (Chic } larex uaint e in this State re p him especially 
Belford, Clarke & Co. 1880.)—It is diflicult to classify this book. It was nt 1 party 1 powerful ent for the ce ¢ cam- 
meant for a campaign document, in the confident expectation that the third It sufficed, in order t a naais: Sibtctnete - rder 
term would triumph at Chicago, and that abuse of General Grant would visors from one trict to other suspended by the Presi- 
then be in order. ‘To save it from going to waste, it was turned into a high 1 to telegraph: ‘‘ Don’t like t der: it will « ge the 
moral arraignment of General Garfield, which, as the author is an ex-convict, injure the Administratio 
placed it at once in the 4ouffe category. Historically it breaks down in the 
attempt to implicate General Grant in the whiskey conspiracy of 1871-75. Ou na. Novelle von Friedrich Spictha: (] =n 
One might hastily conclude that it is worth only the paper on which it is eee 2800, bt <Oelels (the , Casak demtiahiils tian 
printed ; a careful perusal of it has convinced us, on the contrary, of its very ane ts toan he tite oaslti ‘ C allel a atin 
considerable value for the student of American politics and for the reformer. j a ' a - i ma ’ iy ae ‘ om ; ree ay ee Pe eee a . ; 
It is almost a complete manual of the art of ‘‘ poisoning the mind” of a parti- |, 0.0 sk ee a aa a ee 
I - i of view, In a miniatut rror, and t hes den y upon the problems of 
in chief magistrate, illustrates the virtue of standing by one’s friends ‘funder | ,, as i aia Tears OP aE SE ¥ Che 
fire,” and draws in indisputable traits the picture of civil-service disorder and h diy ram, is a man of we Ith. scholar of h h ttainme om nal a libe- 
corruption of which Mr, Hayes’s Administration has not effaced the memory, | ral politician. He is, however, approaching middle age, has been jilted in 
d against the recurrence of which it unhappily furnishes not the s] : : . PR LIPO Si ' er 
‘ » ‘ H <a nis ve \ ss C puette I icr game l Ss ( ( n cy 
guarantee beyond that of a decent precedent. Above all, it indicate with melancholy resignati His eps 2 prec i IF he 
portance of tone as a qualification for the Presidency, and on this head a few wd bile plarsician recommends ties Isleure and the rural exist ehick the coum. 
words may be timely. - ; oe ee boat trves¢ t of 1 wealthy friend is supposed to afford. Bertram, having fre- 
The intimacy between Grant and McDon: d began in their army relations uently been urged to accept Otto's hospitality, accordingly betakes himself 
during the sieg ksburg. It does not appear how far the general w to the latter's castle r the village of Rinstedt, and has there the misfortune 
acquainted with the previous career of his subordinate, who is said to have to fall in 1 estes thle thant’ ecntiied a ieee Vrnn. wha. $0 tales te ae 
started in life as a friendless boy on the levee at St. Loui = nd subse JOentay | cchcial erenntouss. tetuens tis afiection lo iplicats , ateeatiid, esitt 
to have become captain and part owner of a Mississij pi steamb ut; but his oa ther, his former fiancée, Friulein von Aschhof, by the special contrivance of 
common origin must have been unmistakable, for in his deposition of Fe the hostess. years upon the stage manifests her readiness to renew their 
12, 1876, the President, when asked whether, in appointing McDonald to EES PA FPS) ;* second sabiciet tet Vebelsia Bune’s band, the ane 
be Supervisor of Internal Revenue under protest, he knew that the latter “at tte er ton the me ‘ nt. conspicnoniie favored by the mother, 
‘‘was an ignorant man, and | arely able to write } shame? answere l ; Frau Hildegard, who, as a piece of characterization, is the most vivid and 
was aware * that he was not an educated man, but he was a man that had Silat: aes od sein our tay ie teal rhe is. hetienen sn aol 
seen a great deal of the world and of people; I would not call him ignorant have been antici ted by any one wl knows Spielhagen’s inveterate hatred of 
exactly ; he was illiterate.” But McDonald had no need to open his mouth the nobil; sain niek te hee o eaciiile anaes eae h been hopelessly com- 
or to wrestle with his autograph in order to betray his essential vulgarity. ssiieatialiesil Rea Wha bite ae salt diana Uiliaes i cals Mauna 
Since this book was published his former chief, ex-Commissioner of Internal eee We Pare ie nn aii 
i this se, assumes es pe ol : . USS } her the yaron 
* On p. 259 this reads : “I was not aware, which is plainly a typographic error had cheated with an insolent frankness wl h -d admiration, 
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WW th t lous gambler are cumulating ote Mr. Underwood attaches another, saying, ‘* The important fact is that 
t f h perf t the ga lestruction of the Egyptian host is shown to have been brought about by 
fest l el I f tl ftice yf an army rps which he operation of natural forces. This being established, it does not matter 
he neighborhood, and } lalifications son-in-] begin to vhether theologians call it a miracle, or an instance of divine interposition,” 

{ 1 evel the nd bbish Frau H rd. Otto, i We too think that the theological view is secondary in importance to t} 

r ft nh \ At c t I tuft-hu ting, ritical establishment ” of the fact. Mr. Underwood believes Brugsch h 
} final ly er rr 1, and ved from ruin only by Bertram’s established it, and he proclaims his results as ‘‘ The True Story of the Exo. 

The re r is, however, too generous to avail himself lus’’; but Mr. Underwood’s knowledge of ancient Egyptian things may 1 
fr l’s impulsive offer of En hand Learning in an ingenious and ( under than his knowledge of the history of the living Egyptol gist, of 
her heart | ol een bestowed upon a young lieu vhom he says, ‘‘ The author, under the patronage of the Egyptian govern. 
iN | vitl I recently rrelled, he sets him- ment, spent thirty years in exploration,” etc. The facts in this matterare that 
o the task of re it ul estranged lovers. In tl l r, it is need- Brug sch visited ] gypt for the first time in 1553, that he was afterwards suc. 
to he « inters 1 ! untable difficulties, and when all the essively director of the Berlin Egyptological Museum, historiographer of the 
her par flair father ther d friends, have been Prussian embassy to Persia, Prussian ambassador there, consul at Cairo, and 
rsuaded of its d le Kurt and Erna depart to spend their honey- | professor at Géttingen, and that his explorations ‘‘ under the patronage of the 
moon at Capri t i 0 vl nce the days of Italian Egyptian government” began in 1870. Somebody else may be responsible 
mn, had always been a hallowed spot in Bertram’s memory. He too had | for such slips as speaking of the Nile flowing ‘‘ #f to the shore of the Medi- 
ped to go there to be healed of his incurable complaint The story end erranean Sea” (p. 30), or of the “sixty sons and fifty-nine daughters ” of 
with } leath, and the title gai new enificance the physician lays Kameses I]. (p. 170), and again of his ‘*sg sons and 60 daughters ” p. 181), 
his hand upon the silent heart, whispering ‘‘ Qzz sé sana.” We could point out more inadvertences, but we refrain, remembe ring—and 

As we ve hinted, th hief ex lence of the novel is not to be repeating—our general recommendation of the book. 
found in the complication of i I which we have above recorded, but ees : — 

rather in its subth phere of German life, in its extremely modern and History of the Waldenses. By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D., author of 
wide-awake spirit, and in the completeness of its portrayal of the society with | * The P: pacy,’ ‘ Daybreak in Spain,’ etc. Tllustrated. (London and. New 


i 


which it professes to deal. York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 1880.)—Mr. Wylie’s ‘ History of the ' 
Waldenses’ is not an independent work, but a reprint of the sixteenth book 


I 
s ‘History of Protestantism.’ Certainly the interest and im- 


}, } ° . thor ’ : . 
The Tru ry of the Excdu e/ ; together with Brief View of f the _— 

the History of Monumental Egypt, compiled from the work of Dr. Henry portance of the subject warrant the separate publication of this portion ; and 
Brugsch-Bey. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Francis H. Under- he story is so full of graphic and pathetic incidents that even a less skilful 
woos (Boston: Lee & Shepard stab This tk a ceadable and. ia Gu riter could not fail to make an interesting book out of it. Mr. Wylie cer- 
ibsence of more independent popular works on the subject, a useful compi- tinly has the gift of easy and interesting narration, and displays a hearty 
lati - but it is rather strangely executed The ‘True Story’ is, in fact, ympathy with the heroic people whom he describes. Beyond this we 
only the concluding portic f the book, and a translation of Brugsch’s an hardly commend him as an historian. His book is full of repetitions, 
"a 'Exode et les Monuments F yptiens (1875!' ; and the ‘ Brief View’ form missions, and inaccuracies, and wholly fails to present a clear and con- 
‘“the body of this work,” as v re finally told in the ‘‘ Notes.” This, we are ected history of the people. To take one illustration of the slipshod man- 


there further told, ‘* was written in German "—that is, it was compiled fron ner in which the book is made up: the Waldensian valleys are described 


Brugsch’s ‘ Geschichte Aegypten’s unter den Pharaonen ' (1877)—‘‘ and the con- | ©" pages 5 to 7, and it is stated that these valleys are seven in number, 
cluding Memoir in French,” as we have stated. ‘The translation,” the note though there were formerly others. Then the three valleys of Lucerna, 


continues, ‘‘ was begun by the late Henry Danby Seymour, F.R.G.S., and \ngrogna, and Rora are described, but the reader is left to guess at the 


was completed by Philip Smith, B.A.” ; which evidently refers to both ‘the | Other four. Other authorities give these three as the present seat of the 


body” and ‘‘ the Memoir,” though the former is not a translation but a com- Waldenses, and we cannot make out from this book that there are any others. 


pilation. We have notes by Brugsch, by Philip Smith, and by the American On page 26 the valley of Pragelas is mentioned as the seat of a persecution in 
% editor : but what chiefly render Hie eilenlin ‘wanes state we te the clecumetene: 1400, and we are nowhere told when this valley was lost to the community ; 
that the reader of the book—with the exceptic = of the tweltth cad leet chap- | but in 1689 (p. 195) it is spoken of as a French valley, and hostile to the 
ter, which contains the translated ‘*‘ Memoir” on the exodus--never knows | “aldenses. We note a few other inaccuracies. It is said of the invading 


whether it is Brugsch or one of his compilers who speaks: for Brugsch is by | French regiments in 1655 (pe 139) that their ‘‘ thirst for blood the Huguenot 
bene nd without a mark of quotation or the least indicatica of atransi- | Wars had not been able to slake” ; but the Huguenot wars were in the pre- 





hin troduced in the first and in the third person—thus, ‘‘It is a well- | Yious century—even those of Richelieu, which were not re/igious wars, were 
‘ , i , , waists _ Se om fe Quien Btitemnel 
known fact, of which that immortal master of science, Alexander von Hum- | "arly a generation earlier. By a like anachronism (p. 30 the Albigensian 
o Aap a ae ae a wee a es See ms wethile eurtetwns _ 
boldt, personally assured me” (p. 157), or thus, ‘‘ This portion of Egyp- resy is descril ed in 1488 as recovering omewhat its terrible exci ion by 
tian history was first made known to the world through the discoveries of Dr Innocent III."—which occurred two hundred and fifty years earlier. Again, 
t I or was fit 1 nt i \ il ign i overies Oo . 2¢ 
Brugsch.”” We can, however, tell our readers that the famous German Egypto- the peace granted in 1489 (p. 50) was not the work of Charles II., but of 
‘st is. in the main—that is to say, as far as the sentences are correctly ren- | Charles I. Charles II. came to the throne the next year, aged nine months. 
lered and he is nm ersonally mentioned—responsible for the c ntents The statement in a note that ‘‘ Leger and Gille say that it was Philip VII.” 
- , ; : us - ar ‘stransl for there never was | ac. 
of all the twelve chapters of the book, including statements savoring of the | ™USt rest upon a mistransiation, for there never was a Philip VII. of 


most extravagant admiration of ancient Egypt on one side, and of apparently | 7@Y°Y ; the prince who succeeded Charles II. in 1496 was Philip of Bugey, 


eventh duke. When the duchess Christina, wife of Victor Amadeus I., is 


unbounded reverence for the Old Testament on the other—though the Old Feuy 
said (p. 133) to have been granddaughter of Catherine de Médicis, the author 


must have confounded Henry IV. (father of Christina) with Henry IIT. ; 01 
did he mean that Mary de Médicis was daughter of Catherine ? 


n times more than it admires it. 
rhis is not the place to pass judgment on Brugsch’s original theory of the 


the Scripture 


[Testament itself abominates Egy 


istory oO he exodus, or on his other attempts at harmonizing 
hist f tl 1 I t t | t} g 
narratives with the evidences of the monuments—or rather, at sustaining the here is a good map (not, however, containing all the names in the body 

inst the contradictory silence of the latter—but we mav callattention | Of the work) and a number of illustrations, most of them good, but some 


juite inappropriate, and several of them not placed where they would best 














to the spirit, so unusual among German scientific explorers, in which his work I 
; } sé llus te the it ¢ j + » - jes elco > ti »} 
of harmonization runs its course. On page 231 we read: ‘A happy chance lustrate the text. With all its defects, the book is a welcome and timely 
—rather let u y, Divine Providence—has preserved, in one of the papyri me. In these easy-going days it is as well that we should be reminded once 
“ ‘. 1 lt os : a - : : — +. ee 
of the British Museum, the most precious memorial of the epoch contempo- | ' 4 while of the horrible crimes which have been committed in the name of 
i . 1 
} : f +) ” ] > : religion 
rary with the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt”; and on page 238, after an engion. 
explanation which substitutes for the Biblical story of the passage of the 7 
? , ¢ L00KS O - WEEK. 
Yam Suiph—which to Brugsch is not the Red Sea, just in that narrative—a _ : BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
. e . s : = Adams (W. H. D.), Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works oad r. Nelson & Sons) &3 
march between the Mediterranean Sea and the Sirbonis Lake, during which American or Standard Whist : Sheets aac a dd (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 1 0 
° : ’ hy heecher (Rev. C.), The Eden Tableau vecaewes ie Lee & Shepard) 1 * 
‘a great wave, from the Mediterranean, ‘‘ took l y surprise the } gypuian Berthoud (H.), Stories of Bird Life ’ ‘ (T. Nelson & Sons) 1 50 
, 1 } } ” Cocke (Prof. J. P.), Religion and Chemistry, new ed ene ot ...(Chas, Scribner's Sons) 1 50 
valry and captains of the war-chariots, who pursued the Hebrews, Curteis (A. Mj, Rise of the Macedonian Empire... ee nee “ “ 400 
{ ls re | a ] of aie an } - le: st Green (Rey. S. G.), Pictures from the German Fatheriand...... «see. (T. Nelson & Sons) 3 
ve find this True, the miracle then ceases to be a miracle ; but, le us Jackson (Lady), Old Paris P , , , Henry Holt & Co.) 2 25 
t} lI] sinc if the rovid { ( «til 1a ts iS Its l; > Kingston (W. H, G.), In the Wilds of Flonda al oe coe ... (T. Nelson & Sons) 2 
it with full sincerity, the Pr ence of God still maintains its place | yinester (hy it Gi) date \ I Literature eg vececeee (9. C, Griggs & Co.) 17 
and authority.” lo this Philip Smith demurs in a note, stating, ‘* Dr. an (F.), Works, popuiar ed., & vols sessereeseeee _» (Little, Brown & Co.) 12 0 
: ' ; i Eleanor W.), Wonder-Eyes and What-For .. oil Cassell, Petter &G ulpin) 2 00 
Brugsch has here made a perfectly gratuitous concession, al d fallen into the | Towle (G. M.), Marco Polo ra no oie (Lee & Shepard) 1 25 
: << : ” FP , | Young (A. W.), The Government Class-Book, new ed..... mf ee ... (Clark & Maynard) 
mmon error of confounding a miracle with a special providence, lo this Zola (E.), Magdalen Ferat............cesescees (T. B, Peterson & Bros.) 1 25 








